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The Selection of Montgomery 
as Alabama’s Capital 


By MALCOLM COOK McMILLAN 


Wren THE ALABAMA TERRITORY was organized in 1817, 
the act of Congress stipulated that its seat of government 
should be temporarily established in the extreme southwest- 
ern section, on the Tombigbee River at St. Stephens in Wash- 
ington County.’ Soon thereafter the first territorial legislature 
appointed a commission, of which Governor William Wyatt 
Bibb was chairman, to select a permanent site for the capital. 
Bibb, without the aid of the other commissioners, chose a 
tract of land at the confluence of the Cahaba and Alabama 
rivers,” a selection which proved popular in South Alabama, 
but was met in the northern part of the territory with much 
disfavor. In order, therefore, to placate citizens in the north, 
the legislature agreed to convene in Huntsville until the 
forest could be cleared away at Cahaba and suitable govern- 
mental buildings erected.* 

Because high water flooded the town, Cahaba proved at 
once to be a poor choice. During the very legislative session 
in which a permanent site for the capital was under discus- 
sion, one of the highest floods on record inundated the area 
and legislators had to be rowed in boats to the second story 
of the building in order to hold their session.* The floods, 


1 United States Statutes at Large, 14 Cong., 2 Sess., III, 371-372 (Washington, 1817). 
2 Journal of the House of Representatives of the Alabama Territory .. ., 2 Sess., 
14 (St. Stephens, 1818). 

3 Acts Passed at the Second Session of the First General Assembly of the Alabama 
Territory ... (St. Stephens, 1818), p. 4. 

4 Albert B. Moore, History of Alabama (University, 1984), p. 121. 


plus fevers which frequented the place in summer months, 
prompted a special senatorial committee to recommend that 
the capital be moved.’ The recommendation was adopted and 
immediately the fight for the capital began. ‘Tuscaloosa, 
Selma, Greensboro, Montevallo, Autaugaville, and Center- 
ville were discussed, but in the end the legislators from the 
up-country, the Tennessee and upper Tombigbee and War- 
rior river valleys and the mountainous counties in the north- 
ern section of the state, joined forces to support the transfer 
of the capital to Tuscaloosa.* Since the Constitution of 1819 
had provided that this decision was final, the capital could 
not be moved again without constitutional change. 

In 1826, when Tuscaloosa became the capital, almost all of 
east-central Alabama was still Indian Territory.” Later, when 
this area was settled, however, its citizens demanded the 
removal of the capital from Tuscaloosa to a more central 
location. The sparsely settled Black Belt, a part of which was 
also in the Indian Territory, but with an annually increasing 
economy based on plantation slavery, threw its weight behind 
the demand. Montgomery, centrally located in this area near 
the head of navigation on the Alabama River, and the focal 
point of political and journalistic leadership as well as the 
center of the state’s “cotton kingdom,” slowly became the 
combined choice of the two regions.’ Indeed, to the Black 
Belt and all eastern and southern Alabama, except the lower 
Tombigbee Valley, any point on the Alabama River would 


$ Journal of the Senate of the State of Alabama, 1825-1826, 7 Sess., 27 (Cahawba, 
1826). 

6 The removal of the capital was harmful economically to Cahawba. Land had sold 
there at exhorbitant prices while the town had served as Alabama’s capital. Follow- 
ing removal of the capital to Tuscaloosa, many persons whose property had de- 
creased in value because of the removal submitted petitions to the legislature 
requesting compensations for their losses. For the sectional vote on removal see 
ibid., p. 47. 

7 Tuscaloosa Monitor, January 21, 1846. 

8 Clanton W. Williams, “Early Ante-Bellum Montgomery: A Black-Belt Constit- 
uency,” Journal of Southern History, VII, 495-525 (November, 1941). 
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have been more accessible than Tuscaloosa, just as any point 
on the Tombigbee River could have been more easily reached 
from northern and western Alabama. 

The advocates of removal began agitation in the early 
eighteen-thirties.® Within a few years they had won a major- 
ity vote in the legislature, but were short of the two-thirds 
nectssary for submitting an amendment to the people. Since 
the question of a constitutional convention could be sub- 
mitted to the people by a simple majority, the advocates 
decided to attempt to remove the capital by calling such a 
meeting. But the Constitution of 1819 had made no pro- 
vision for a convention, and the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives, 1838-1839, whose chairman 
was Marmaduke Williams of Tuscaloosa, reported that the 
calling of a convention would be unconstitutional.!? Advo- 
cates of the removal of the capital argued, however, that this 
provision had been omitted from the Constitution merely 
because it was a fundamental and recognized right of the 
people of a democracy.” 

The advocates of a convention, a majority in the legislative 
session of 1838-1839, submitted the question of a convention 
to the people in August, 1839.7 In the campaign that fol- 
lowed, the most important issue of which was the question of 
removal of the capital (although some interest was evidenced 
in banking reforms),** the people defeated the convention by 
a vote of 20,127 to 6,427.14 However, this was not a fair indi- 
cation of sentiment on the matter of removing the capital. 
Because of the intense activity of the press throughout the 
state, there had developed a fear of an over-exercise of un- 
9 Alabama State Intelligencer, January 1, 1830. 
10House Journal, 1838-1839, 20 Sess., 178 (Tuscaloosa, 1839). 

11 Wetumpka Argus, June 19, 1839. 
12 Acts of the General Assembly, 1838-1839, (Tuscaloosa, 1840), p. 210. 
13 Wetumpka Argus, June 26, July 3, 1839; Mobile Commercial Register, July 22, 


1839. 
14 House Journal, 1839-1840, 21 Sess., 49 (Tuscaloosa, 1840). 
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limited powers by a convention, and many voters had become 
apprehensive of it, fearing that it might become radical and 
possibly attack particular interests. One newspaper, for in- 
stance, declared that the “measure proposed is avowedly 
against and in hostility to the present constitution — a virtual 
abrogation of the whole instrument by an original act of 
popular sovereignty, which is in fact revolution.’* Indeed, 
many of those who wanted the capital moved voted against 
the convention because of their fears of what such a body 
might do. 

As the power and influence of the state’s “cotton kingdom” 
increased, however, shifting the balance of political power in 
the state from North Alabama to the Black Belt, agitation for 
the removal of the capital from Tuscaloosa took on new 
impetus. In the legislative session of 1844-1845 the advocates 
of removal were able, by means of a stratagem, to submit to 
the people a proposed amendment which struck out the con- 
stitutional provision against removal.’® The amending process 
was preferable to the convention method, they reasoned, if 
the two-thirds vote could be secured in the legislature. At 
least, it would not open the whole constitution to change, and 
therefore would not arouse popular fear. When an amend- 
ment proposing biennial sessions of the legislature came up 
for consideration in 1844, therefore, the advocates of removal 
of the capital attached a rider to it, proposing the elimination 
of the constitutional ‘‘removal” obstacle.17 The rider was 
attached by a simple majority and from that moment the two 
issues were combined. 

The legislators from the Black Belt and eastern and south- 
ern sections of the state, except the lower Tombigbee Valley, 
voted to submit both proposals to the people. Representa- 
15 Mobile Journal, August 3, 1839. 

16 Acts of the General Assembly, 1844-1845, (Tuscaloosa, 1845), p. 208. 


17 Senate Journal, 1844-1845, 26 Sess., 149 (Tuscaloosa, 1845). The amendment was 
attached as a rider by the Judiciary Committee in the Senate. 
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tives from North Alabama opposed the elimination of the 
“removal” restriction, but a number of them, influenced by 
the popular clamor for biennial sessions, joined the Black 
Belt and South Alabama in voting to submit both proposals 
at once.** The press of the state, divided according to sec- 
tional interests, assisted in making this the most bitter con- 
stitutional struggle in Alabama from the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1819 to the Civil War. Newspapers in the 
Black Belt and in South Alabama supported the proposals. 
Those of North Alabama, which included Tuscaloosa, were 
of course opposed. The Tuscaloosa Monitor complained that 
“we can scarcely take up a paper published in the southern 
part of the state, but that we find more or less upon the 
subject of removal of the seat of government.’’!® 

Those who wanted the constitutional provision against re- 
moval of the capital deleted argued that Tuscaloosa was far 
from the geographic or population center of the state. They 
added that the State House at Tuscaloosa was dilapidated, that 
a new structure was necessary even though the capital should ~ 
remain there,” that, at the time of the adoption of the re- 
striction on removal many portions of the state were not popu- 
lated, and that the people then living in those sections had 
never been given an opportunity to express themselves on 
the subject. Montgomery, Selma, Wetumpka, and Mobile all 
hoped to get the capital and, of course, combined against 
Tuscaloosa in favor of the proposed constitutional modifi- 
cation. Later, after the restriction had been removed, they 
continued their fight in a mad scramble to secure the capital. 
Real estate promoters and business interests in each of these 
towns exerted every effort in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment. The Montgomery Advertiser editorialized as follows: 


18 Ibid., p. 168; House Journal, 1844-1845, 26 Sess., 325 (Tuscaloosa, 1845). 
19 April 9, 1845. 
20 Tuscaloosa Monitor, July 9, September 17, 1845. 
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There is not a man who owns a house and lot in this city, or within 
a mile of it, who is not directly and immediately interested. There is 
not a man who keeps a business establishment here, whether mechan- 
ical, professional, mercantile or otherwise, that is not interested in it. 
There is not a man who lives here and works that is not interested, 
and there is not a man that owns land within twenty or thirty miles 
of this city, with the exception perhaps of house and lot owners at 
Wetumpka, that will not be benefited by the location of the State 
House here. The man who owns land will have its value enhanced, 
and every man who sells lumber, corn, meal, vegetables, turkeys, 
chickens, milk, butter, eggs, beef, mutton, pork, or articles of any kind 
consumed in cities will have the prospect of an enlarged market and 
increased consumption. Let us all therefore unite and work together 
to accomplish that in which we are all interested.?1 

Montgomery business men promised to build a new capitol 
at no cost to the taxpayers, if the seat of government were 
moved to their city. This announcement carried a double 
sting, for it was known fact that the Tuscaloosa capitol had 
been erected with money from lands given by the Federal 
Government.” 

Those opposed to the proposed amendment argued that the 
removal of the capital would impose an additional burden 
upon taxpayers. In an editorial, ‘““The State House Solid,” 
the Tuscaloosa Monitor declared that “the question appeals 
directly to the pockets of the people. Surely they are already 
taxed enough to satisfy their patriotism without the certain 
prospect of still greater burthens. To remove the seat of 
government and provide another would cost more than 
$100,000. As well might so much treasure be cast in the river, 
as to expend it for this object, when there is not the least 
reason for it.’’** To prove that the capitol was in good con- 
dition, the mayor and alderman of Tuscaloosa announced 


that it had been examined and officially reported sound.* 
21 Ibid., November 19, 1845. Quoted from the Montgomery Advertiser. 
22 Tuscaloosa Monitor, May 7, 1845, March 18, 1846. 


23 Ibid., July 9, 1845. 
24 Ibid., September 17, 1845. 
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Opponents of removal also charged that passage of the amend- 
ment would be like putting the capital on wheels, that it 
would be moved again and again, with the consequent loss 
and destruction of most of the state records. he Tuscaloosa 
Monitor asserted: 

At every session removal will be agitated and it will be out of the 

power of one legislature to bind its successors in regard to the location. 
One-fourth of the time of the legislature will be thus spent — hearing 
petitions from property holders who hope to get rich by getting the 
capital ... and the spectacle will be presented of fifty wagons, at every 
adjournment of the legislature, moving off with the archives and state 
properties, to a place agreed upon by the majority, who united; per- 
haps on the log rolling principle, of each taking their turn at the seat 
of government. 
The same article charged that some of the voters in the east- 
ern counties “flatter themselves that removal to Wetumpka 
or Montgomery would hasten the accomplishment of certain 
railroad projects in which they feel an interest.” 

A few days before, the Monitor had asked the people of 
Alabama to deal out justice to their fellow citizens by voting 
against the proposed amendment. Removal, the editor de- 
clared, would mean that the industry of the citizens of Tusca- 
loosa “‘for a series of years would be swept from them as effec- 
tually as though a tornado were to pass across this city.’ 

Cahaba, the once proud capital of the state, joined the 
chorus of towns that sought the capital in 1845. The Monitor 
in a whimsical yet bitter editorial said of Cahaba’s claim: 
“Ten miles on [beyond Selma] is a place of bats and owls, 
known twenty years ago as the seat of government. High 
water overflows it, and the old State House was actually 
washed down by inundation. That place, so deserted and 
lonely, has screwed itself up in the chorus for removal... . 
Cahaba wants it for the pleasure of running skiffs under the 


25 Ibid., May 21, 1845. 
26 Ibid., May 7, 1845. 
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windows of the capitol to save members from drowning in 
their seats when the Alabama River spreads itself.”*" The 
Monitor admitted that Montgomery, in the heart of the Black 
Belt, was perhaps the fastest growing and most prosperous 
town in the state, but said that “wagons, drays, and auctions, 
the fruit of active commerce, like that of Montgomery, would 
detract the minds of members” of the legislature.” —The same 
paper appealed to the people of the state not to move the 
capital and thereby leave the University of Alabama, which 
had been established there in 1831, alone ‘‘to dwindle and 
die. = : 

By a vote of 33,798 to 27,320 the people decided in August, 
1845, to strike out the provision in the constitution against 
removal of the seat of government. But in the same election 
the biennial sessions proposal was carried by a majority of 
50,652. The advocates of removal forced the legislature to 
vote on the two issues as one; the people voted on them 
separately, however, and the results indicated clearly the 
great difference in popularity of the two issues. “Twenty-one 
counties, all of which were in North Alabama or the Tom- 
bigbee and Warrior river valleys, voted against striking out 
the restriction on removal. Twenty-nine counties in southern, 
central and eastern Alabama voted in favor of the proposal. 
Tuscaloosa County, fearing any change in the constitution, 
was the only county to vote against biennial sessions of the 
legislature.*° 

Although a majority of the people had now voted to strike 
out the restriction on removal of the capital, under the Con- 
stitution of 1819 (Article VI, Section on mode of amending 
the Constitution) the proposed amendment could not be 
adopted until it had been ratified by a two-thirds vote of the 
27 Ibid., June 25, 1845. 
28 Ibid., July 9, 1845. 


29 Ibid., April 9, 1845. 
80 House Journal, 1845-1846, 27 Sess., 50 (Tuscaloosa, 1846). 
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next legislature. Should the members from the counties op- 
posing the amendment vote as their counties had done, the 
proposed amendment would never secure the majority neces- 
sary for ratification. The advocates of removal, realizing this 
fact, organized a group of mass meetings and appealed to the 
people of the counties which had voted against the amend- 
ment, urging them in the name of democracy to instruct their 
legislators to vote for the proposal.** The Tuscaloosa Moni- 
tor answered this argument by pointing out that there was a 
difference between a numerical majority and a constitutional 
majority, and that the advocates of removal did not have the 
latter.*? 

When the legislature met in November, 1845, the most 
important question before it was the ratification of the pro- 
posed amendments. Voters opposed to removal now made 
every effort to force the legislature to consider the proposals 
separately, letting each stand on its own merits. They had a 
good argument: the people had given the biennial sessions 
amendment a majority of 50,652, while the proposal to'strike 
out the restriction on removal of the capital had been adopted 
by a majority of only 6,478. Only one county had voted 
against the former and twenty-one against the latter. Unless 
the amendments were separated, the representatives from the 
twenty counties voting for biennial sessions and against strik- 
ing out the “removal” restriction would be forced to violate 
the instructions of their constituents, regardless of which way 
they voted. Several attempts were made to separate the pro- 
posed amendments, but each time the minority was out- 
numbered.* A representative from Greene County voiced 
the thinking of the smaller group by declaring that “we are 


31 The largest such meeting was held in Selma (see Tuscaloosa Monitor, Septem- 
ber 3, 10, 1845). 

82 Ibid., September 17, 1845. 

83 Ibid., January 7, 1846; House Journal, 1845-1846, p. 197. 
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placed in a painful position because the majority won't divide 
the questions.’’** 

The first vote on ratification of the combined proposals, 
taken January 7, 1846, was 60 to 40, seven short of the re- 
quired two-thirds majority for adoption.** Two days later the 
matter was reconsidered and the amendments carried by a 
vote of 68 to 32.°* The vote in the senate was 22 to 11, 22 
being the necessary majority.** The proposal to strike the 
“removal” clause from the constitution was carried by a bare 
constitutional majority, and it is clear that the popularity of 
the biennial sessions proposal was responsible for the victory. 

On January 28, 1846, less than three weeks after the ratifi- 
cation of the amendment, the legislature met in joint session 
to select a new site for the capital. Balloting began in the 
early morning and lasted all day. Sixteen ballots were cast 
before Montgomery secured a majority. Tuscaloosa, We- 
tumpka, Montgomery, Selma, Statesville, Mobile, and Marion 
all received votes in the contest, but the first-named three 
were the most serious contenders.** ‘Tuscaloosa received 39 
votes on the first ballot and held them until the last—all from 
North Alabama and the Tombigbee River Valley. Wetumpka 
secured 28 votes on the first ballot and in the subsequent 
voting once reached a total of 35, but eventually lost many of 
its votes to Montgomery, a neighboring Black Belt town, 
which had received only 33 votes on the first ballot, but 
which finally secured 68 votes and the selection on the six- 
teenth ballot. 

In a bitter editorial the Tuscaloosa Monitor denounced the 
use of the rider and other “‘sinister influences” which, it was 
claimed, had accomplished the removal: 


34 Tuscaloosa Monitor, March 4, 1846. 

35 Ibid., January 7, 1846; House Journal, 1845-1846, p. 197. 
36 Ibid., p. 203. 

37 Senate Journal, 1845-1846, 27 Sess., 171 (Tuscaloosa, 1846). 
38 Ibid., pp. 217-228. 
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The very inception of removal was unfair, because it was artfully 
connected with another proposition, by a bare majority of each house, 
and when so connected, in spite of the opposition of more than one- 
third, gained strength to pass by a vote of two-thirds. It was unfair to 
accomplish indirectly what could not be done in a direct and inde- 
pendent manner .. . That measure which would fail of itself, it is 
unfair to strengthen by coupling with one of great popularity. It is 
unfair of the advocates of removal to have represented the State House 
in this city as in a dilapidated and unsafe condition, when such was 
not the fact . .. On the one question there was a majority of 50,652 
and on the other a majority of 6,478, leavipg biennial sessions 44,175 
ahead of removal. These were perfectly distinct propositions, and were 
voted upon separately as the great difference in the results shows. 
When returned to the legislature for ratification it was essentially 
unfair to bind them together . . . The people of this county had a 
constitutional right to be represented and it was unfair in the removal 
majority in both branches to shape any question so as to prevent a 
direct vote upon it, by which the representatives of each county could 
reflect the will of their constituents . . . The representation in this 
state is by counties, and the members are bound to obey those who 
elect them. On no other principle can our political system be main- 
tained. I'wenty counties sending forty-two representatives, had ex- 
pressed their opposition to removal at the ballot box;*® and forty-nine 
counties, sending ninety-seven representatives had expressed their will 
for biennial sessions in the same way. It was the constitutional right 
of the people to be heard as they voted by counties. To refuse this 
right was unfair and a violation of the organic law. The removal men 
did this in the legislature, and we brand their course as greatly unfair, 
a much softer term than it merits. If the public interest demanded 
removal, the treasury should have paid the expense. The taxpayers of 
this state ask no boon. What building they need they are able and 
willing to pay for. It was unfair to have tempted some of their repre- 
sentatives by an offer to build a new State House, without public 
charge; when in fact their constituents had given them no authority 
to trade off the constitutional seat of governiment upon such terms. 
It was unfair toward Tuscaloosa, for Wetumpka, Montgomery, Selma 


39 Actually twenty-one counties had voted against striking out the provisions in 
the constitution against removal of the capital (see House Journal, 1845-1846, 
p- 50). 
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and Mobile to procure the amendment by combination, then to set 
forth separate prospectuses and not stand by them to the last. To raise 
a loud hue and cry about centrality, stating that Tuscaloosa was with- 
in fifty miles of the state line, and then to select Montgomery only 
seven miles nearer the center, was alike unfair and childish.*° 

True to promise, Montgomery business men erected a capi- 
tol with privately-raised funds, and the public records were 
moved there in 1847. The fight over the capital had been a 
long and bitter one. It was not a fight between counties with 
a heavy slave population and “white counties” as such, for 
the counties along the Tennessee and Tombigbee all had 
heavy slave populations.** But it was a sectional fight between 
North and South Alabama, a fight which developed stronger 
feeling with the approach of the Civil War, and left political 
scars in Alabama politics which were not to heal for many 
years to come. Certainly the removal of the capital to Mont- 
gomery signified the emergence of the Black Belt as the 
dominant section in the economic and political affairs of 
Alabama. 


40 Tuscaloosa Monitor, March 18, 1846. 
41 Ibid., January 23, 1846. The figures of the Negro population in the “removal” 
and “anti-removal” counties were estimated at 157,220 and 122,759, respectively. 
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William Crawford Gorgas and 


the Panama Canal 
By THOMAS W. MARTIN 


H ISTORY AND THE BIOGRAPHIES of great men furnish many 
striking instances in which destiny, rather than design, was 
the architect of greatness. Shakespeare observed that “Some 
are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have great- 
ness thrust upon them.” 

William Crawford Gorgas was one of those men who 
achieved greatness — but not in the way that he had planned. 
In his youth he aspired to attend West Point Military Acad- 
emy, as his father had done before him, and eventually to 
become a general in the Army. But circumstances conspired 
to prevent his attending that institution, and the only way he 
could contrive to gain entrance into the Army was through 
the Medical Corps. Had he attended West Point it is likely 
that he would have lived and died relatively unknown. 

Gorgas therefore decided to study medicine as a means to 
an end. He did become a general in the Army, and in time 
won great victories against the enemies of mankind. Unlike 
most great generals, however, his armies left neither death 
nor destruction in their wake. His greatest victories created 
no widows or orphans. Paradoxically, although a military 
man, he was responsible for saving more lives than any other 
man, with Pasteur as a possible exception. 


1 This essay is a revised condensation of Dr. Martin's booklet, “Doctor William 
Crawford Gorgas of Alabama and the Panama Canal,” published by the American 
Branch of the Newcomen Society of England (1947).—Ed. 
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Gorgas seems to have been destined to deal with yellow 
fever and malaria. Nobly he fulfilled his destiny. 

Yellow fever has never been endemic in the United States, 
but at times it has assumed epidemic proportions. All during 
the nineteenth century this nation, and especially the Missis- 
sippi Valley, was ravaged by epidemics of this terrifying 
plague. Unless one is old enough to have lived in those times, 
as did this writer, he has no conception of the panic it caused; 
and it is difficult to convey any idea of the conditions that 
existed. Business was abandoned, the sick were often for- 
gotten, and it frequently became a matter of every man for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost. And this was in the 
United States as late as the twentieth century! Not only was 
the civilian population ravaged by this dread disease, but the 
military seems to have been singled out as its especial target. 

There was no known cure for yellow fever, and the attitude 
and reaction of the people as a whole toward it was very like 
that of the people of the Middle Ages toward the bubonic 
plague. Another disease, not so dramatic as yellow fever, but 
serious because it sapped the vitality of the worker, was 
malaria. It was to the conquest of these twin scourges of the 
western hemisphere that Gorgas devoted his life. 

Throughout Gorgas’ life, yellow fever exerted a curious 
influence on his career. His mother was Amelia Gayle, of 
Mobile, the daughter of a former Governor of Alabama. In 
1853 one of Mobile’s most serious visitations of yellow fever 
occurred; so she, along with every one else who could, left 
the city for higher ground to escape exposure to the 
“miasma.”” Miss Gayle went to Mount Vernon, Alabama, 
and there met and fell in love with Josiah Gorgas, Command- 
ing Officer of the local United States Arsenal. After a brief 
courtship they were married in Mobile late in 1853, and on 
October 3, 1854, William Crawford Gorgas, the oldest of six 
children, was born in nearby Toulminville. Appropriately 
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enough, the attending physician at his birth was Dr. Josiah 
C. Nott, of Mobile, who as early as 1848 had published a 
paper in the New Orleans Medical Journal, challenging the 
theory of transmission of yellow fever by ‘“‘miasma” and sug- 
gesting an insect of animalcular origin. 

Gorgas’ early years were typical of the Army youngster of 
his day. He lived at the several posts, camps, and stations to 
which his father was assigned. However, when the War Be- 
tween the States broke out, the elder Gorgas resigned his 
commission in the Army and offered his services to the South. 
In 1872 he became President of the University of the South 
at Sewanee, Tennessee. After receiving a diploma from this 
institution in 1875, young Gorgas made several unsuccessful 
attempts to obtain an appointment to West Point Military 
Academy, and even induced his father to write his old school- 
mate, President Grant, in his behalf. Failing to obtain an 
appointment, Gorgas conceived the idea of studying medicine 
in order to get into the Army as a doctor. His father was 
willing enough for him to study medicine, but he definitely 
discouraged the idea of his entering the Medical Corps. ‘The 
career of the Army doctor of that day did not “flatter his 
paternal pride.” 

The son persisted in his determination to study medicine, 
however, and was graduated from the Bellevue Medical 
School in New York in June, 1879, and a year later received 
his commission in the Medical Corps of the Army. ‘Thus, his 
life-long ambition was realized, even if by a very circuitous 
route. 

In 1882 a routine Army order transferred Gorgas, now a 
First Lieutenant, from Fort Clarke, Texas, to Fort Brown in 
the same state, and thereby started a chain of events which 
finally made possible the construction of the Panama Canal. 
When Gorgas arrived at Fort Brown he found 2,300 cases of 
yellow fever. A few days after his arrival he was called to 
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attend Miss Marie Doughty, sister-in-law of the Commanding 
Officer of the Post, who had herself but recently contracted 
the disease. A week after she became ill, Gorgas himself went 
down. Each suffered severely. They recovered, however, con- 
valesced together, fell in love, and were married in 1885. 
Concerning their courtship, Mrs. Gorgas later said, ‘It would 
be untrue to say that Yellow Jack was the best man at our 
wedding — but it would be perfectly true to say that in a 
sense he was an usher.” 

The Spanish-American War focused attention on the yel- 
low fever problem, and eventually furnished the solution. 
Major Gorgas accompanied the Army to Cuba in 1898, and 
there had first-hand experience with the dread disease. 

Laymen had many superstitious ideas as to the cause of 
yellow fever, but Gorgas and the medical profession in gen- 
eral were convinced that yellow fever was a filth disease. 
They believed that if Havana, a filthy city, were cleaned up, 
yellow fever would be stopped, not only in Cuba but in the 
United States as well. 

Probably no city ever experienced such a scrubbing and 
scouring as did Havana under the direction of Gorgas. But, 
as if to mock the efforts of the Americans, yellow fever broke 
out anew and one of Havana’s worst epidemics followed. The 
filth was gone, but yellow fever was not. The situation soon 
became so critical that the Surgeon General of the Army 
appointed a Yellow Fever Commission, of which Major Wal- 
ter Reed was chairman, and ordered it to Havana to make 
a thorough study. 

The Commission found that the mosquito was the carrier 
of yellow fever. This in itself was a notable achievement, but 
it remained for Gorgas to make practical application of these 
findings in relation to the control of disease. He studied the 
life-cycle of the stegomyia mosquito and learned that to trans- 
mit the disease it was necessary for the female of the species 
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to bite the patient within the first three days of sickness. He 
also learned that the stegomyia never travels more than 200 
yards from the place of its birth, and that it always lays its 
eggs in some man-made vessel containing fresh water. These 
peculiarities held the secret of the eradication of yellow fever. 

Armed with this new knowledge, Gorgas, in February, 
1901, instituted a system of quarantine which called for 
screened quarters, fumigation, and the control of mosquitoes 
at their breeding places. As a result, both yellow fever and 
malaria all but suddenly disappeared in Havana. Because of 
his success Major Gorgas was made Assistant Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Army, with the rank of Colonel, by special act 
of Congress in 1903. 

Shortly before this time the United States had determined 
to build a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, and thus take 
up where the French had left off. President Theodore Roose- 
velt recognized that the construction of the Panama Canal 
was quite as much a problem of health as it was of engineer- 
ing. Since Gorgas’ work had been so outstanding at Havana, 
he was appointed Chief Sanitary Officer of the Isthmus. 
There he immediately tackled the health problems, the most 
pressing of which was again yellow fever. 

From the very first insuperable difficulties arose. Needed 
medical supplies were practically unobtainable on the Isthmus 
and in many instances requisitions sent to the United States 
for essentials were turned down or only partly filled. Fre- 
quently, no action at all was taken. It was inevitable that so 
critical a situation should produce repercussions. The out- 
break of yellow fever and the consequent exodus of the work- 
ing force was seized upon by certain members of the Canal 
Commission as evidence that Gorgas’ methods were not pro- 
ducing the desired results, and that he should be removed 
along with all others who favored his methods of dealing with 
tropical diseases. 
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However, William Howard Taft, Secretary of War, sent 
Dr. Charles A. L. Reed, a former President of the American 
Medical Association, to the Isthmus late in 1904 on a tour of 
inspection. Dr. Reed’s report to the Secretary of War was 
severely critical of Admiral Walker and his bungling Com- 
mission. “In the light of these facts, in contrast with the 
brilliant results achieved by Colonel Gorgas in Havana, where 
he was given a free hand . . .,” he wrote, “the responsibility 
for the present existence of yellow fever on the Isthmus can 
be placed nowhere else than on the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, more especially Mr. Grunsky.”’ Dr. Reed concluded his 
report with the statement that the President should redeem 
his work and ask for the resignation of the Commission. 

Acting on the recommendation, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed another Commission with Theodore P. Shonts, as 
Chairman, and John Frank Stevens as Chief Engineer. 

Shonts, priding himself on being a “practical man,’’ had no 
faith in the mosquito theory of the transmission of yellow 
fever. He and Governor Magoon ridiculed Gorgas and his 
work, reflected severely on the Colonel’s mental equipment, 
and insisted that he must be dismissed. 

Shortly afterwards the Commission recommended that 
Gorgas be removed. The Secretary of War concurred in this 
recommendation and forwarded it to President Roosevelt 
with the suggestion that Dr. Hamilton Wright, of the Malay 
Straits Settlement, be selected to succeed Gorgas. Before 
acting, the President, however, asked Dr. William H. Welch 
of Johns Hopkins University for his advice and estimate of 
Dr. Wright's ability. Dr. Welch could do nothing but testify 
to Dr. Wright’s ability, but, he added, “Your statement that 
you would hold me responsible for every word in this letter, 
- obliges me to add that, in my opinion, neither Dr. Wright nor 
anyone else is as well qualified to conduct this work as the 
present incumbent, Dr. Gorgas.’’ Still undecided, Roosevelt 
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then consulted his personal physician, Dr. Alexander Lam- 
bert, who wrote: 


Upon what you decide depends whether or not you are going to get 
your canal. If you fall back upon the old methods of sanitation, you 
will fail, just as the French failed. If you back up Gorgas and his ideas, 
and let him take his campaign against mosquitoes, then you get your 
canal. I can only give you my advice; you must decide for yourself. 
There is only one way of controlling yellow fever and malaria and 
that is the eradication of the mosquitoes. 


Convinced, the President ordered Shonts and Governor 
Magoon to make peace with Gorgas. After having obtained 
necessary personnel and supplies, and with the official back- 
ing of the Canal Commission, Gorgas won the fight at Panama 
with almost dramatic suddenness. On an afternoon late in 
September, 1905, he entered a dissecting room at Ancon Hos- 
pital where several surgeons were working on a cadaver. 
“Take a good look at this man, boys,” he told the assembled 
doctors, “for that’s the last case of yellow fever you will ever 
see. ‘There will never be any more deaths from this cause in 
Panama.” And to this day there never has! 

Having freed Panama of the spectre of yellow fever, Gorgas 
now turned his attention to the destruction of the malaria- 
spreading anopheles mosquito. 

While the number of malaria cases had gradually declined 
in Panama, the results had not been so successful as they had 
been at Havana. For reasons he well knew, Gorgas had not 
been given official backing and a free hand, yet he was able 
to control the disease in spite of handicaps. Certainly, his 
conquest of yellow fever and the effective control of malaria 
and other tropical diseases transformed Panama from a pest- 
hole to a health resort, and thanks to his work the Canal was 
completed with small loss of life. It was the loss of life rather 
than lack of skill or machinery or money that had brought 
disaster to the efforts of the French in Panama. It was the 
work of Gorgas and his sanitary department that brought 
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success to the efforts of the Americans. President Roosevelt 
spoke of Gorgas’ work in Panama as being “a feat without 
which no further work on the Isthmus could have been 
attempted.” The distinguished Doctors William J. and 
Charles H. Mayo said, “The next generation will see more 
clearly than this generation that the Panama Canal, without 
General Gorgas, would have met the same end that it did in 
the hands of De Lesseps.” Sir William Osler, in his famous 
Edinburgh lecture on ‘““Man’s Redemption of Man,” paid a 
well-deserved tribute to the work of General Gorgas at Pan- 
ama, and the American Medical Association honored him by 
electing him as its president in 1908-09. 

Gorgas’ work in Havana and Panama ended for all time 
the epidemics of yellow fever which from time to time had 
invaded the United States, exacting such a fearful toll of life. 
This itself was a great achievement; it amounted to the con- 
quest of the last great plague. From his work also came the 
technique for the control of malaria. 

After the completion of the Panama Canal there were other 
tasks awaiting Gorgas. In 1913 a call came from South Africa 
to suggest means of combating various diseases. Here again 
his studies and recommendations resulted in improved health 
conditions. 

It was while in South Africa in 1914 that Gorgas was pro- 
moted to the position of Surgeon General of the United States 
Army, with rank of Brigadier General. In 1916 he became a 
Major General by special act of Congress... He thus realized 
his boyhood ambition of becoming a General in the Army, a 
place he filled with distinction during the first World War. 
After his retirement in 1918, he served as director of the 
yellow fever work of the International Health Board which 
had been formed by the Rockefeller Foundation to engage in 
a world campaign to eliminate yellow fever. The adoption of 
his techniques in sanitation has made possible large tropical 
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developments in various oil, rubber and fruit concerns. His 
work has thus made it possible for the white man to attack 
that last frontier, the tropics. 

Not the least important of Gorgas’ services was his per- 
sistent emphasis on lofty professional ideals, of which his own 
life was an excellent example. He was loyal to science and 
truth, loyal to his art, and loyal to the history and high princi- 
ples of his profession. ‘Nor did his scientific training and 
turn of mind warp his spirit from its quest after God and His 
Kingdom,” said Mrs. Gorgas. 

In his honor were established the Gorgas Memorial Insti- 
tute of Tropical and Preventive Medicine, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory of Tropical Research, 
Panama, and the Gorgas Memorial, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
And while not generally known, the minutes of the Board of 
Trustees, University of Alabama, of August 11, 1911, show 
that Gorgas was offered the presidency of the University. 
This position he declined. 

On May 8, 1920, General Gorgas sailed for England and 
Belgium, planning to make these two countries intermediate 
stops on another mission of mercy to Africa, again in the 
interest of controlling yellow fever. Before the second stage 
of his contemplated trip could be undertaken, however, he 
became ill and died in London on July 4, 1920. His funeral 
was held at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

A short time before the end, His Majesty King George V 
visited him at the hospital and personally presented to him 
the insignia of Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. His body was returned 
to America on a war vessel, and he was buried in Arlington 
Cemetery. 

Gorgas’ full and abundant life was one of outstanding 
service to mankind. He was an American of the highest type; 
his training and experiences were always at the service of his 
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fellow man and his religious faith gave richness and elevation 

to his character. His human sympathies made him as much 
beloved as he was admired. His influence upon civilization 
is permanent. 

The work and life of William Crawford Gorgas of Alabama 
will ever be an inspiration, a priceless possession of mankind. 
When history becomes more discriminating, he will be recog- 
nized for the great man he really was. Then will he take his 
place alongside Pasteur among the immortals! 
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Early Alabama Interest in 
Southern Writers 


By RHODA COLEMAN ELLISON 


W iru THE DEVELOPMENT of anti-slavery sentiment in the 
1830's, Alabama editors and authors, along with those of the 
rest of the South, began to express a strong sectional con- 
sciousness." By 1839 Alabama magazine editors were calling 
for an exclusively southern literature. “The Southron,” said 
A. B. Meek of Mobile in that year, “is commenced for the 
purpose of promoting the literature of the South.”* The aim 
of the Southern Parlor Magazine, begun in Mobile in 185], 
was, according to the cover of each issue, “‘a sound and valu- 
able literature of our own, produced by Southern talent. 
identified with Southern interests... .”” Yet Alabama writers, 
like Alabama editors, were inclined to look to the North or 
to England for their models, and, except in a few cases, seem 
to have been unconscious of the best literary talent in their 
own section. Southern poets, with the exception of local 
bards, are rarely mentioned or reflected in ante-bellum publi- 
cations in Alabama, and only a few southern fiction writers 
from outside the state appear to have made any impression. 

Although Richard Henry Wilde was occasionally quoted, 
Poe was the only southern poet who was comparatively well 
known, although he was not always approved. On September 
16, 1845, Meek observed in a letter to William Gilmore 


1 This paper was read before the English Section of the South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association, Chattanooga, Tennessee, November 28, 1947, and is ab- 
stracted in the Association’s Bulletin, XIII, 8 (January, 1948). 

2Southron, I, 1 (January, 1839). 
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Simms the dangers of imitating Poe. In discussing the type 
of Simms’s newest literary venture he commented: ‘““What- 
ever it be, I trust you will safely pass the Poe, that most un- 
navigable of critical rivers for slender barques. Indeed a very 
Salt river of the most Attic flavor.’* In spite of Meek, Poe 
was imitated in Alabama, sometimes in parody and sometimes 
with more serious artistic intent. When Johnson Jones 
Hooper, fiery editor of the Montgomery Mail, needed a little 
more oil to add to the flames of dissension already blazing 
just before the presidential election of 1860, he picked BE 
some verses entitled “‘Lines Omitted by Poe”: 

Hear the Opposition Bells! 

Empty Bells! 

What a world of civil turbulence 

Their dissonance foretells. 

How they rattle, rattle, rattle, 

Like a cow bell with a cold; 

Like the bells they hang on cattle, 

Or a sword and buckler battle 

In the civil days of old. 

Hear the anger and the clangor 

Of these bells, 

From New Orleans up to Bangor 

How it swells! 

Hear their broad and brazen throats, 

Begging abolition votes, 

With a pledge to act the Hessian 

In the war against secession 

Thus they slyly try to “ring in” Mr. Bell 

Bell! Bell! Bell! 

By the fusion and confusion of the Bells!4 

Up in Huntsville an ambitious young poet, Thomas Bibb 

Bradley, paid Poe more serious homage. In the title poem of 
his first and only volume, Apheila and Other Poems, his hero 


8 This letter as well as others cited are in the A. B. Meek Collection, State of 
Alabama Department of Archives and History, Montgomery. 
4 Montgomery Mail, October 16, 1860. ; 
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is pictured “in a temple vast and olden” where he hears ‘‘sad 
sepulchral dirges,” 


Till in dying notes canorous, in a pean’s saintly chorus, 
To the temple’s deep cavazion this strange music rolled away— 
With sweet echoes rolled away.5 
He is doomed to lose mysteriously his sweetheart, Alvora, and 


to dwell afterwards in ever-increasing darkness and misery, for 


Apheila came beside us, and he came there to deride us, 

From that tideless, torpid ocean, with its single surfless shore, 

Where on pinions wan and wailing, dusky robes behind him trailing, 

Float forever phantom figures, floating alway from the shore! 

And with Demon’s noiseless footstep did he move within the door, 
With his shadow cast before! 


In this darkness so appalling, then I heard the footstep falling 

Of a maiden moving slowly, sadly to the arbor door — 

Of Alvora! dear Alvora! passing through the arbor door. 

And an echo full of sorrow did its lonely cadence borrow 

From her footsteps sounding hollow, as she vanished from the door, 
And I saw her — nevermore!® 

If we do not understand who Apheila was or what brought 

the tragedy and darkness, we at least have the sympathy of a 

contemporary critic in the Charleston Southern Quarterly 

Review, who, after commending the young poet on a style 

that he called “polished, pure, graceful,” declared that it now 

remained to him, “having the medium of thought, to see 

that he had the thought.’” 

One Alabamian, however, approached Poe intellectually, 
finding in his stories as well as in his poems the door to 
philosophical inquiry. Of her heroine in Beulah Augusta 
Evans Wilson says: 

The spell of the incomparable sorcerer was upon her imagination; 
the sluggish, lurid tarn of water; . . . the ashen skies, and sere, crisped 


5 (New York, 1854), p. 27. The volume was a collaboration with his cousin, Julia 
Pleasants, who contributed a number of the shorter poems. 

6 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 

7N.S. X, 531 (October, 1854). 
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“leaves in the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir, hard by the dim lake 
of Auber... the wild, lustrous, appalling eyes of Ligeia. . . . Under 
the drapery of “William Wilson,” of “Morella” and “Ligeia,” she 
caught tantalizing glimpses of recondite psychological truths and proc- 
esses which dimly hovered over her own consciousness, but ever eluded 
the grasp of analysis. . . . False she felt the whole icy tissue to be, yet 
could not detect the adroitly disguised sophisms. . . . She had striven 
to comprehend the philosophy of this methodical madman, and now 
felt bewildered and restless. This study of Poe was the portal through 
which she entered the vast Pantheon of Speculation.§ 

Although Poe fared poorly in Alabama in competition with 
such poets as Byron, Mrs. Hemans, Campbell, Moore, Words- 
worth, Bryant, Whittier, and Longfellow, at least three south- 
ern writers of fiction were somewhat more fortunate. “wo 
of them, William Gilmore Simms and John Pendleton Ken- 
nedy, belonged, of course, to the Scott-Cooper tradition and 
profited by the popularity of their predecessors in the field. 
The interest that Alabamians felt in the third, Augustus 
Baldwin Longstreet, is a different story. 

William Gilmore Simms touched Alabama in many ways. 
It is possible that his The Partisan was the inspiration of one 
of the first historical novels produced within the state: 
Onslowe, or the Protegé of an Enthusiast: An Historical- 
Traditionary Tale of the South, by “a Gentleman of Ala- 
bama,’’ Samuel Clarke Oliver.® Simms was constantly brought 
to the attention of Alabamians by newspaper and magazine 
reviews of his novels. ‘(he newspaper accounts were usually 
8 (New York, 1859), pp. 148-149. 

9 Oliver, a “physician, pianter, legislator,” was born in Elbert County, Georgia, in 
1800, but spent most of his life in Montgomery. His novel, a romance of the 
colonial rebellion, was published in New York in 1844. The narrative follows the 
adventures of a young Whig who survives various captures and hair-breadth 
escapes, hiding under trapdoors just beneath the Tories who are searching like 
bloodhounds for him. A taste for the grewsomely realistic appears in the midnight 
lynching of some men who had kidnaped Negro slaves. Although resemblances of 
style and method may be accidental, it is hardly likely that Oliver could have 
escaped familiarity with novels that were so popular in Alabama as Simms’s were 


at this time. See Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Ala- 
bama Biography (Chicago, 1921), IV, 1299. 
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brief and laudatory, but the magazines took their business 
more seriously, as for example when the Southron presented 
a criticism of Richard Hurdis, or the Avenger of Blood: A 
Tale of Alabama. Simms had published this novel anony- 
mously, and for a time it was thought to be the work of an 
Alabamian. One wonders if Meek would have tempered his 
criticism somewhat had he known that the author was the 
man whom he called “the very first of our native writers.” 
Perhaps not, for he always valued Simms more for the arti- 
ficially romantic than for the more lively, realistic elements. 
He condemned the moral tone of this novel; it portrayed what 
he called “turbulent passions and horrid and unnatural 
deeds.” It failed in the depiction of its “ladies”; it had no 
humor or wit; and finally it made two errors in Alabama 
history: Marengo County, the setting of the first part of the 
story, was not yet formed in the year of the action, and Tus- 
caloosa (this Tuscaloosa reviewer observed with proper 
pride) had in the eighteen-thirties not one tavern but five.’ 

Besides reading and reviewing Simms’s novels, early. Ala- 
bamians sometimes had the opportunity of perusing his 
shorter articles, poems, essays, and stories in local magazines. 
When Meek, Alabama’s leading man of letters in the ante- 
bellum period, cast about for contributions to the Southron 
he evidently turned early to the South Carolinian, who re- 
sponded generously. In the third number there appears a 
lyric, ‘“River Serenade,” subtitled “stanzas by the author of 
Guy Rivers,” written in the graceful but sentimental manner 


10], 52-56 (January, 1839). Meek specifically states his ignorance concerning the 
identity of the author: “Jt is said to be the production of a citizen of our own 
State! On this point, however, nothing is known. The book affords no clue 
to the authorship, —to either the writer’s name, his place of residence, his char- 
acter or his calling. That he is a Southron, however, is evident from the inscription 
‘to the Hon. John A. Grimball of Mississippi, by a friend and countryman,’ and by 
the sectional spirit, the antipathy to Yankees, — breathing throughout the book. 
Beyond this, concerning the authorship all is conjecture and doubt.” 
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of the day."! In the same issue Meek published “Southern 
Literature: A Letter from the Author of the Yemassee,” in 
which Simms graciously declared that the Southron gave 
further evidence of what he called “the talent —nay, the 
genius of our Southern country.”? For the sixth issue Simms 
contributed “A Story of the Sea,” a vigorous tale with a far- 
cical ending.”*® 

Although Simms had made two visits to the state by 1839, 
he apparently did not become personally acquainted with 
Meek until he delivered an address at the University of Ala- 
bama in 1842.1* At any rate, by 1845 the two were in corre- 
spondence, and perhaps nothing demonstrates more strongly 
than Meek’s letters how much admiration was felt in Alabama 
literary circles for the more successful South Carolinian. 
Especially did he express keen interest in Simms’s verse. 
Meek, who was himself at his best in pure lyrics like ‘““The 
Mocking Bird,” preferred Simms’s lyrics to his sonnets: “Your 
songs are like gushing and reckless warblings of our wood- 
birds, while your sonnets, notwithstanding they embrace your 
best thoughts and strongest lines, are, to my mind at least, 
stiff and formal. Sonnets, at the best, are but small poems in 
the stocks, poetry in the pillory.” 

Meeks letters show a strong desire also to forward Simms’s 
cause outside the world of books. When the South Carolina 
legislature failed by one vote to elect Simms lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, Meek wrote him, “A plague on both their houses!” 
In 1851, after becoming editor of the Mobile Daily Register, 
Meek wrote Simms: ‘‘This gives me a chance to press your 
merits into the spare crevices of the public mind. Rely upon 


11 Jbid., 1,138 (March, 1839). 

12 [bid.,1,192 (March, 1839). 

18 [bid., I, 329-335 (June, 1839). 

14Hampton M. Jarrell, “Simms’s Visits to the Southwest,” American Literature, 
V, 29-35 (March, 1933); see also W. Stanley Hoole, “A Note on Simms’s Visits to the 
Southwest,” ibid., VI, 334-336 (November, 1934). 
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me for this. Recently I have seen your name put forward for 
the Presidency of the S. C. College. This I ‘made a note on’ 
at the time, and shall be happy to urge the matter, if appro- 
priate and agreeable to you.’’* In Simms’s letters and in the 
magazines that he edited there is ample evidence that he re- 
turned Meek’s warm regard. 

In Alabama newspapers and magazines Simms’s name is 
often coupled with that of the other leading historical nov- 
elist of the South, John Pendleton Kennedy. Like Simms, he 
was considered a worthy successor of Scott. In Horse-Shoe 
Robinson, the Southron claimed somewhat extravagantly, 
Kennedy had painted “vivid pictures of scenery, manners, 
customs, and language . . . not inferior in any respect to the 
best of the Waverly series.’’° In more judicious moments, it 
is true, the magazine recognized that the characters in Rob of 
the Bowl were no more than types and that the plot was of 
little interest.1” 

Although Kennedy had no personal relations. with Ala- 
bama, his popularity, like that of Simms, was to some extent 
reinforced by a personality, in his case not his own personality 
but that of the hero of his most popular novel. James Robin- 
son,'® nicknamed Horse-Shoe, like the good frontiersman he 
was, had continued to move westward. In 1838, three years 
after the publication of Horse-Shoe Robinson, he and his wife 
were living twelve miles from Tuscaloosa, where A. B. Meek, 
then the editor of a Tuscaloosa newspaper, Flag of the Union, 
visited them and secured an interview. “It was gratifying 


to us,’ Meek wrote, 
to see him in his old age, after having served through the whole war 
of independence, thus seated under his own vine and fig tree, with his 


15 Meek to Simms, May 18, 1847, November 22, 1851. 

16], 4 (January, 1839). 

17 Ibid., I, 110-112 (February, 1839). 

18 Not Galbraith Robinson, as Jesse Lewis Orick calls him in the Library of South- 
ern Literature (New Orleans, Atlanta, etc., 1908-13), VII, 2899. 
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children around him, and with the partner of his early toils and trials 
still continued to him, enjoying in peace and safely the rich rewards 
of that arduous struggle. . . . Horse-Shoe’s own name, he informed us, 
is James... and that he did not go by the appellation Horse-Shoe 
until after the war, when he acquired it from the form of his planta- 
tion in the Horse-Shoe Bend, bestowed upon him by the Legislature 
of South Carolina in consideration of his services rendered during 
the war.19 


Meek, being a historian as well as a romanticist, was inter- 
ested in assuring his readers that, according to Horse-Shoe 
himself, ‘the principal incidents portrayed are strictly true.” 
Although some students of Kennedy have come to conclu- 
sions quite the contrary,” yet, if we are to trust Meek’s report 
and the old man’s memory, not only the principal incidents 
but “the names of Butler, Mildred Lindsay, Mary Musgrove, 
John Ramsey, Hugh Habershaw, ‘Jim Curry,’ and almost all 
the other characters are real and not fictitious.”** On April 
28th of this same year Horse-Shoe died, and Meek commemo- 
rated the event in the course of a long blank-verse poem, 
“The Day of Freedom,” which he delivered in Tuscaloosa 
two months later, on the Fourth of July, 1838, and afterwards 
published in his Songs and Poems of the South.” 

Although he belonged to an entirely different school from 
that of Simms and Kennedy, Augustus Baldwin Longstreet 
was another southerner who was not without honor in Ala- 
bama, both as a writer of fiction and as a secessionist. His 
Georgia Scenes, according to the Mobile Commercial Regis- 
ter and Patriot, February 27, 1836, is composed of 


19 Quoted in Southern Democrat (Cahawba), February 3, 1838. 

20 For example, John R. Moore, “Kennedy's Horse-Shoe Robinson, Fact or Fiction?” 
American Literature, IV, 160-166 (May, 1932). 

21A friend whom Kennedy commissioned to send a copy of the novel to Horse- 
Shoe returned a slightly different report, according to the author’s Introduction to 
the 1852 edition. He quoted Horse-Shoe as saying, “It is all true and right — in its 
right place — excepting about them women, which I disremember. That mought 
be true, too; but my memory is treacherous —I disremember.” 

22 (New York, 1857), pp. 217-246. 
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admirable sketches, drawn with a free hand — natural, witty, some- 
times keenly satiric. They should be read by every southern man as 
lively descriptions of southern peculiarities, particularly situations and 
classes. Longstreet is a Georgia Paulding, and if he could find leisure 
to produce an elaborate work of fiction would place his reputation 
high among American writers, 


Of course the best evidence of Longstreet’s importance in 
Alabama is indirect. It is found in the humorous writing that 
followed the success of his Georgia Scenes, chiefly Johnson 
Jones Hooper’s Some Adventures of Captain Simon Suggs 
and Joseph Glover Baldwin’s Flush Times of Alabama and 
Mississippi. In spite of their long acceptance of the romantic 
tradition of Scott, Alabamians were able to write and to read 
with relish these humorous descriptions of the exploiters of 
their rich and rough frontier country. Nearly three decades 
after Longstreet had introduced them to a new and more 
realistic type of fiction, Alabamians were reading in their 
newspapers his “Appeal to the South,” a series of lengthy, 
indignant letters urging secession.”* Again he was probably 
a strong influence wherever he was read. 

Notwithstanding their interest in Longstreet, as well as in 
their own Hooper and Baldwin, Alabamians before the Civil 
War were usually attracted to romance. In the fairly rare 
moments when they laid aside the romantic poets and novel- 
ists of England and of New England and New York, they were 
most likely to turn to the Gothic romance of Poe or the his- 
torical romance of Simms and Kennedy. If the novelists seem 
to have gained greater popularity than the poets, we must 
remember that they had the advantage not only of being in 
the already well-established Scott tradition but also of posses- 
sing a champion in the person of Meek. 

In his concern to encourage a regional literature, Meek did 
more than any one else to direct the attention of Alabamians 


23 Montgomery Mail, December 14 ff., 1860. 
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to these two southern writers, both of whom he praised for 
using southern materials. In spite of all his efforts, however, 
Alabama had to wait until a later generation before develop- 
ing a genuine regional consciousness in literature. 
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The Shelby Iron Company In 
The Civil War: A Study of 
A Confederate Industry 


PART II 


By FRANK E. VANDIVER 


In ADDITION TO THE shaky food situation, the tottering finan- 
cial status of the Shelby Iron Company and the shortage of 
skilled workers, Jones suddenly became confronted with the 
surprising possibility of Tillman’s desire to resign. With 
obvious reluctance Tillman wrote Jones that, although he 
enjoyed his work, he was being forced to resign, chiefly be- 
cause of his wife’s desire to live in Selma rather than Shelby.” 
But Jones again put his powers of persuasion to test and 
managed, probably by modifying the Company’s demands, to 
retain Tillman’s services. 

By now the Company was facing one crisis after another. 
Having disposed of the Tillman scare, Jones immediately 
received an order for iron from the Alabama state contractors, 
Dixon, Nelson & Company, and shortly after another from 
the firm of Griswold & Gunnison, pistol makers at Griswold- 
ville, Georgia. ‘Two weeks after, he was faced with a major 
change in plant operational procedure. Flag Officer W. F. 
Lynch of the Confederate Navy, earnestly desirous of having 
the Shelby Company fill naval orders, professed himself 
willing to aid the Company in suspending other government 


49 Tillman to Jones, Selma, Aug. 7, 1862. : 
50Griswold & Gunnison to Jones, Griswoldville, Georgia, Aug. 18, 1862. 
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contracts so that it might concentrate entirely on Navy requi- 
sitions.™ 

This demand marked the beginning of an era of divided 
command for Shelby, for soon it was destined to come also 
under control of the Nitre and Mining Bureau, whose stra- 
tegic command of resources made its needs and priorities 
imperative. Apparently Jones foresaw the ominous portent 
of shared authority, for he immediately tried to placate Lynch 
and make a new deal with him. Lynch, Jones said, had mis- 
understood the status of the Company’s contract with the 
government as well as Jones’s original proposal. Shelby was 
under contract to the Confederacy for the production of 
12,000 tons of iron per year, one-third of which was to be in 
bar iron of ordinary sizes and the remainder in pig iron. 
Jones meant that the Government should vary the Company’s 
contract to allow the manufacture of the 1600 tons Lynch 
required out of the pig iron stipulated in the agreement. 
During the time the Company would be engaged in making 
Lynch’s iron, Jones wanted no other orders to interfere, as he 
planned to put the entire capacity of the rolling mill on the 
Navy order.” 

For the operation of the rolling mill Jones needed the same 
sort of experienced and able personnel he had employed at 
the furnaces and in the foundry. The furnaces had been 
reconstructed early in 1862 by a Welsh ironmaster, Giles 
Edwards,” and the foundry had been successfully operated by 


51 Lynch to Jones, Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 17, 1862. 

52 Jones to Lynch, Shelby Iron Company, Sept. 4, 1862. 

58 Armes, op. cit., pp. 173-177. Edwards came from a small farm at Merthyr Tydvil, 
Glamorganshire, the iron metropolis of South Wales. He learned his trade in the 
Dowlais iron shops, showing special aptitude for mechanical drawing. When he 
was about eighteen, he and his father came to the United States. From his early 
start in the Pennsylvania iron industry about 1842, Edwards worked steadily until 
1859, when he went to Tennessee. Here he came into his own and made a con- 
siderable reputation. From the Chattanooga furnaces he came to Shelby in March, 
1862, at the request of John Lapsley, whom he had met in New York. 
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another Englishman, Hamilton T. Beggs.5* With these two 
veteran iron makers Shelby had a good nucleus around which 
to build. Thus encouraged, Jones commissioned Tillman to 
try to bring David Davis from Montgomery to the rolling 
mill at Shelby. But Davis refused to come. “If the rolling 
mills in Montgomery prove a failure,” Tillman wrote, “he 
[Davis] will then move to the Shelby works and remain as 
long as he can agree with the officers.”"° Unable and perhaps 
unwilling to count on the dismal prospect of the failure of 
Montgomery’s rolling mills, however, Jones concerned him- 
self with some plan by which he could obtain competent and 
reliable workmen. At this early stage the Shelby authori- 
ties had not yet arrived at the conviction that all efforts in 
this direction were futile. 

The Company, meanwhile, found itself in need of addi- 
tional funds and decided on an increase in the number of 
stockholders. About the middle of September, 1862, John 
and James Lapsley and Henry H. Ware sold a total of 465 
shares of stock at $150 each to five new stockholders just 
admitted to the corporation, thereby increasing the Com- 
pany’s balance by $69,750.°" Its finances thus bolstered, 
Shelby began a long fight to stay in operation and to improve 
its position. 

The first engagement of this long struggle proved to be 
with the Confederate Chief of Ordnance. In September, 
1862, Jones and Ware, in Richmond on business, wrote Gor- 
gas that the enlarged Shelby corporation proposed to annul 


54 Ibid., p. 177. Beggs’s career followed closely that of Edwards. He came to the 
United States from Liverpool, his birthplace, when he was nineteen, worked as a 
journeyman several years, and late in the 1850's opened his own foundry at 
Chattanooga. In 1861 he started casting cannon and shells for the Confederate 
Army. Horace Ware succeeded in bringing him to Columbiana. 

55 Tillman to Jones, Selma, Sept. 1, 1862. 

56 John W. Lapsley to J. R. Kenan, n. p., Sept. 5, 1862. 

57 Record of Proceedings of Stockholders Meeting, Shelby Company, undated, but 
presumably about Sept. 13, 1862. 
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the contract with the Confederate Government made on April 
21, 1862, and enter into a new one which called for the per 
annum manufacture and delivery of 1,000 tons of the best 
cold-blast charcoal pig iron for gun metal at $85 per ton, 
3,000 tons of rolled iron for ship plates at 10¢ per pound 
(2” x 6”, 12’ to 15’ long) and 11¢ per pound if drilled, 3,000 
tons of bar and rod iron, ordinary sizes, at 10¢ per pound, 

‘and 1,000 tons of charcoal blooms at 7¢ per pound. Payment 
for this iron should be made in Selma at the time of delivery, 
one-third in 8% Confederate bonds and the balance in cur- 
rent funds, the contract to continue for five years. 

This new proposal, it will be seen, completely abandoned 
the stand previously taken by the Company on the matter of 
“current funds” and currency depreciation.** However, it 
seems to have suited Gorgas and Commander George Minor, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography of the 
Confederate Navy, for both wrote Jones on October 1 that 
his proposition would be acceptable if constitutional objec- 
tion to annulling contracts could be overcome. This tech- 
nicality apparently proved no stumbling block, for on the 


58 Jones to Gorgas, Richmond, Sept. 29, 1862. Later provisions in the proposed new 
contract make the reason for this reversal of point of view clear. The prices of 
iron stated above were to be subject to a 40% reduction sixty days after the ratifi- 
cation of a treaty of peace and raising of the blockade. Good business sense dictated 
this compromise. The Company wanted the government's trade after the war 
ended, and if the Chief of Ordnance harbored a grudge, Shelby stood in a fair 
way to lose this lucrative and steady source of income. Further provisions stipulated 
that the delivery of iron, with the exception of pig iron, would begin on October 1, 
or as soon thereafter as possible, and would continue each week. The Company 
did not want to be required to make at any one time less than 100 tons of any 
kind of rolled iron. Delivery of cold blast charcoal pig iron should start on Jan- 
uary 1, 1863. If, in the course of time, the Company found itself able to make 
more iron than the contract called for, it wanted permission to sell it to the Con- 
federacy at the same rates as above. If, also, the Confederacy found it necessary, 
due to rising living costs, to raise the prices paid for iron made by other companies, 
Shelby wanted like increases. Jones put in a word for the wants of Flag Officer 
W. F. Lynch by desiring it understood between the contracting parties that the 
1600 tons of rolled and drilled iron desired by Lynch be a portion of the $000 
tons of ship iron specified in the contract. 

59 Gorgas and Minor to Jones, Richmond, Oct. 1, 1862. 
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same day Lynch wrote Lapsley that a telegram from Rich- 
mond told him of a contract made with Shelby to furnish iron 
plates for the Confederate rams building at Yazoo City, 
Mississippi. 

Now much more concerned over Shelby’s needs and de- 
sires, Lynch added that he had heard through the Confeder- 
ate Adjutant General that mechanics could be detailed from 
any part of the Army not facing the enemy. Since Mobile 
stood under constant threat of attack, Lynch could not get 
any men from there, but would try to find some in interior 
camps. 

Lynch’s concern over details could hardly have been more 
imperative than the concern of Shelby’s officers. A higher- 
bid rivalry existed between government contractors in their 
efforts to get skilled workers. This competition affected all 
of them adversely. When one company offered more than 
another for exactly the same work, the mechanics and skilled 
laborers at the place paying the lesser price would either 
leave or loudly declare their unhappiness. The Shelby Com- 
pany was not unaffected by this sort of labor turnover,™ 
which added to the bad personnel problem. 

Turning once again to the Company’s physical needs, Jones 
60 Lynch to J. W. Lapsley, Jackson, Miss., Oct. 1, 1862. 
61F,. A. Woodson to J. R. Kenan, Selma, Oct. 21, 1862; Jones to Major W. R. 
Hunt, Shelby, March 17, 1863. The second letter is a bitter complaint against this 
competition. 

In May, 1863, twelve Company employees struck for wages equal to those paid 
in Richmond. These employees wrote Giles Edwards, stating their grievances, and 
no doubt received an increase in salary. Their protest to Edwards read: 

“Gentlemen of the Shelby Iron Co. 
Mr. Giles Edwards, Suptn 

“We the undersigned employees in these works having stoped [sic] work on 

account of the low prices paid for our labour and the high prices of provisions 

and all the nesesaries [sic] of life do hereby agree to resume our several ca- 
pacities in these conditions. 

Ist, That you pay us the prices now paid in the works at Richmond from the 

time of their advancement. 


2nd, Also that you make a regular pay day (monthly) 
Hoping this will meet with your approbation we subscribe ourselves &c. 
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‘decided that about five miles of spur track from the plant to 
the Alabama and Tennessee Rivers Railroad was essential to 
facilitate business. He thus wrote Gorgas, asking an advance 
of $50,000 for this work. Discouraged by Gorgas’ failure to 
reply, he wrote Minor recalling the latter’s promise, when he 
and Ware were in Richmond, that, if the Company needed 
additional funds to “expedite” its operations, it could obtain 
them. At that time Jones and Ware had believed Shelby 
would not require any additional money, but the necessity of 
building the track had changed this view. The track, Minor 
read, would permit Shelby to haul the amounts of iron they 
would soon be making as well as coal and supplies to and 
from the A. & T. R. connection. Some of the money would 
also be used to store the Company’s yearly supply of provi- 
sions. In exchange, the Company offered to execute “‘per- 
fectly satisfactory” security bonds covering any advance Gor- 
gas and Minor tendered. 

While. these negotiations were pending and before they 
disentegrated into a very dangerous situation, the government 
announced a higher schedule of iron prices and assured con- 
tractors in Alabama that they would not be slighted in this 
regard or in any way subjected to reduced rates. This assur- 
ance, agent McRae hoped, would cause the Shelby works to 
ship iron on hand, thus delaying the rolling of Lynch’s iron 
until the installation of a new furnace.® 

The fallacy in McRae’s argument for delaying Lynch’s iron, 
in addition to the existence of an agreement between Lynch 
and the Company, was the non-arrival of Shelby’s new equip- 
ment. Certain vital machine parts were being made by 
Winship & Company, of Atlanta, but this firm delayed filling 
Shelby’s needs to manufacture salt kettles, which were “‘pay- 


62 Jones to Minor, Selma, Dec. 1, 1862; Jones to Gorgas, Shelby Iron Company, 
Nov. ?, 1862. 


63 McRae to Jones, Selma, Nov. 7, 1862. 
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ing better than any other work.”’ Not a few of the parts were 
also held up by government pre-emption of the railroads.* 
McRae persisted in the urgency of his orders. As Gorgas had 
informed him, “the wants of the Government are very urgent 
for their foundries and Work Shops, at Charlotte, Charleston, 
Augusta, Macon and Columbus, Georgia.” McRae added, 
pointedly, “I trust you will no longer refuse to supply them 
from the Stock you have on hand.” 

Perhaps the Company had not recognized the symptoms, 
as McRae’s temper grew shorter. At any rate, apparently dis- 
regarding his admonition concerning the vital need for pig 
iron, Shelby went on with the Navy’s order. Jones wrote 
Navy Secretary Stephen R. Mallory that he could now roll 
iron, but had puddlers enough to make only six tons per day 
and seemingly could get no additional help from the Army. 
Mallory was told that with enough workers Shelby could fur- 
nish forty tons per day.® 

After this, relations with McRae and the government be- 
came critical and Jones saw that something would have to be 
done if Shelby intended to continue as a government con- 
tractor — to continue, indeed as a Company. He was well 
aware that the Confederate government exerted vast control 
over all war manufactories in the South, a control which 
rested mainly upon the conscription laws and placed the man- 
power of the Confederacy under the direction of the War 
Department. Then too, the government’s control of the 
South’s resources and raw materials gave the Army and Navy 
practically unlimited power over their contractors. In any 
argument with the Army or Navy the contractors usually 
saw their skilled men lost to the military or were deprived 


64 T. J. de Yampert to Jones, Atlanta, Nov. 10, 1862; Montgomery, Nov. 16, 1862. 
65 McRae to Jones, Selma, Nov. 14, 1862. There appears to have been certain 
justice in McRae’s stand: Shelby stalled unnecessarily. 

66 Jones to Mallory, Selma, Dec. 9, 1862. 
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of raw materials with which to operate. It is belaboring the 
point to add that the Confederacy, by the use of these various 
controls, became practically a socialistic state, for it certainly 
had no such intention and the controls doubtless developed 
out of necessity. The military control of industries in the 
Confederacy proved to be “rigid, but partial, uneven, short- 
sighted. The sole purpose was to get supplies for the army 
at as reasonable a cost as possible. . . .”"*" 

Jones, of course, recognized the relatively helpless condi- 
tion of the Shelby Company, should it decide to balk at gov- 
ernment orders. In this tense situation he displayed great 
confidence in Colonel Gorgas by determining to go to Rich- 
mond and talk the problem over with the Chief of Ord- 
nance.® Lapsley, obviously worried about Jones’s decision 
thus to go over McRae’s head, wrote the President of the 
Company that he would telegraph, if McRae started for the 
Capital. He added that, if the government would not grant 
an advance of funds for the spur track, the Company could 
probably raise the needed amount locally, though it was far 
preferable to get it by means of a government subsidy. He 
apparently did not believe Shelby to be as dependent on the 
Ordnance Department as it actually was, for he told Jones 


67 Charles W. Ramsdell, “The Control of Manufacturing by the Confederate Gov- 
ernment,” in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, VIII, 249 (December, 1921). 
This article illustrates the strikingly parallel problems faced by all Confederate 
industries. See also Louise B. Hill, “State Socialism in the Confederate States of 
America,” in Southern Sketches, Number 9, Ist Series (Charlottesville, 1936). 

88 Lapsley to J. R. Kenan, n. p., Dec. 19, 1862. This decision had been partially 
induced by the Company's suspicion of McRae, who, the stockholders felt, was 
undermining their position in Richmond. The distrust of McRae stood as a prime 
factor in determining the policy of refusing to send pig iron to the Army until 
Jones talked to Gorgas. For the same reason, all members of the Company were 
enjoined to say nothing to McRae about Jones’s Richmond trip. In this letter 
Lapsley told Kenan he would be careful in writing McRae “for the reason that 
McRae is in the habit, as I have reason to believe, not only of reporting to the 
departments what is written, but even what is said to him in casual and careless 
conversation. It is therefore necessary to be very Guarded in writing to him, and 
also in talking.” Lapsley thought that, considering the strained state of affairs, it 
would be well “not to give him cause to grumble.” 
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the Company should not make a further contract with the 
Confederacy unless it could get a satisfactory loan. The strict 
constructionist was speaking when Lapsley told Jones that if 
negotiations failed “the Company should throw ourselves on 
our reserved rights, and make the best disposition of our iron 
we can in open market. I would do all that is fair and rea- 
sonable to adjust the business satisfactorily, but I would not 
truckle to men ‘dressed in a little brief authority,’ nor suffer 
our rights trampled on by them. If you give them to under- 
stand this in a quiet way, it may bring them to terms.” 

No sooner had Lapsley delivered himself of his individual- 
istic opinions than he changed his mind about McRae. He 
wrote Jones that the Company had been unjust in believing 
that McRae’s interference with the hiring of slaves was delib- 
erate. A frank conversation between McRae and Lapsley had 
done much to clear the air. Lapsley wrote that McRae 
“disclaimed in strong terms everything like unfriendliness; 
and avowed his disposition was to help us as far as he could.” 
The situation had changed so materially that McRae might 
even assist Jones in Richmond. For this reason Jones should 
go easier than first planned, since the post-war support of the 
government must be secured if possible and the number of 
new manufacturing establishments under construction posed 
a serious threat of competition.” 

Under new arrangements with Gorgas and Minor, the 
Company came to lean more and more on the Nitre and 
Mining Bureau, an official branch of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment which had charge of fostering the development of the 
Confederacy’s nitre resources, and, under the direction of 
Gorgas, handled most transactions involving mining of vital 
ores and manufacture of iron.”* The expansion of this Bureau 
69 Lapsley to Jones, Selma, Dec. 26, 1862. 

70 Lapsley to Jones, Shelby, Dec. 31, 1862. 


71 This organization had been set up under an Act of Congress entitled “An Act 
for the organization of a corps of officers for the working of nitre caves and 
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‘extended the government’s control over iron contractors, and 
gave it a virtually complete monopoly over the Confederacy’s 
metal stock piles. Consequently, the Shelby Company and 
other contractors who had to look to the Bureau for such 
common articles as nails soon found that it had become so 
powerful as to command entire operations.” 

For a time yet, however, Shelby was destined to do its own 
recruiting and supplying, including the vital job of securing 
slave labor, which, though relatively plentiful, presented a 
constant problem. Not the least of the worries caused by the 
use of slaves was the attitude of some slave owners who had 
rented their Negroes to the Company.* Supplying ordinary 


establishing nitre beds,” approved Apr. 11, 1862. It restricted the operations of 
the Corps to nitre development, but the Chief of Ordnance delegated authority to 
handle the mining enterprises of the army. For the provisions of the Act see 
Statutes at Large of the Confederate States . . ., 1 Cong., Statute I, Chapter XXVL. 

72 Jones to Col. I. M. St. John, Chief of Nitre and Mining Bureau, Shelby, Feb. 
17, 1863. 

73 George H. Harris to Jones, Columbus, Miss., March 3, 1863. Harris, a slave 
owner, illustrated the affection held by some planters for their slaves. With 
obvious displeasure he wrote Jones that he had heard about the death of one of 
his Negroes, hired by the Company through Tillman, declaring that his agreement 
provided that he should be informed in case of illness. “It creates some surprise 
that I have not heard one word of this before. It augurs badly for the fulfillment 
of any of the other promises made to me about the treatment of my negroes. 
I further hear that the negroes are made to work in rain and snow and are under 
a ‘hard driver’ . . . If this be so, it conflicts with my agreement. I have a perfect 
horror of a ‘hard driver.’ Having had great Experience in the management of 
negroes and overseers —I have learned that a ‘hard driver’ is but another name 
for a reckless - heartless - cruel wretch . . . 1 hope that you will see that I do not 
write in a querulous or faultfinding spirit but in the desire to [sic] a sense of 
duty towards those who are dependent alone on me for their conditoin in this life.” 

Two days before Christmas, 1863, “Stephen,” a slave belonging to John Bowland, 
ran away from one of Shelby’s working parties. The perennial possibility of slaves 
taking their leave always posed a bad problem. To be too lenient encouraged run- 
ning away and too harsh a policy evoked the sort of criticism embodied in the 
above letter from Harris. Consequently, the Company had to trust to luck and pay 
the owners for any runaways. Bowland got $122.50 for “Stephen’s” work from 
July 14 to December 31, 1863, and $1,092, for his loss. See statement of transaction 
with Bowland, circa, Dec. 31, 1863. 

At least one slave owner resorted to a novel method of securing the money for 
hiring his slaves to the Company. If the latter did not want to remit by check on 
Selma, the cash bill or bills were to be cut in half and sent in separate letters. 
See Luther L. Hill to [Jones], Montgomery, Dec. 31, 1863. 
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working needs also became a constantly more difficult task. 
“Working needs” included, among myriad other things, food 
for the operatives and coal for the furnaces. Lapsley’s early 
ventures in the coal business gave Shelby a small advantage 
in coal supplies (his own corporation furnished a good sup- 
ply of Shelby’s total needs),"* but the food problem was not 
so easily solved. Tillman reported to Jones on March 6, 1863, 
that he had managed to bring eleven carloads of corn from 
Alabama’s “‘canebrake,” arranging transportation from Selma 
to Columbiana, but he had encountered trouble with the 
railroad on the matter of demurrage.” To supplement his 
efforts the Company employed various individuals to bring 
in their produce, and in some cases contracted with them for 
regular supplies of such items as bacon and lard.” 

On March 13, 1863, the Board of Directors of the Company 
agreed upon a new contract with the Confederate States dated 
February 17, 1863. Major William Richardson Hunt, of 
the Nitre and Mining Bureau in Selma, ordered the whole 
force of the rolling mill placed on Admiral Franklin Buchan- 


74 Lapsley to Jones, Selma, March 4, 1863. In this letter Lapsley stated that the 
Shelby Coal Mines would contract with the Iron Company for their total output. 
7 Tillman to Jones, [Selma,] March 6, 1863. The cars had to be unloaded imme- 
diately upon their arrival at Columbiana or the railroad would refuse to supply 
any more for the moving of corn. Tillman advised Jones to hire hands to work 
at night, if necessary, to avoid detaining the cars. The reason for this particular 
caution, Tillman assexted, lay in his desire to get twelve cars, as soon as the first 
group returned, to send 3,000 bushels of corn from the plantation of one Mr. 
Crain ‘and if we fail to unload promptly the Rail Road Company will not let 
us have the cars.” 
76C. Bass to Jones, n. p., March 12, 1863. Bass, an agent, proved industrious, 
faithful, and though ignorant of the refinements of book learning, was honest and 
sincere. His efforts to bolster the Company’s store of bacon, lard and flannel were 
hampered by the conscripting of his assistants, and he complained toudly to Jones 
about this, requesting the immediate detail of the men so drafted. Wis his aauiets 
ants he felt certain he could keep Shelby supplied with meat until beef time, 
when he would engage in salting beef down in brine. Without his helpers, he 
despaired of doing anything; an opinion which Jones heartily shared on behalf 
Company. 

2 aie 7 Meeting of Board of Directors, Shelby Iron Company, March 13, 
1863. This, no doubt, was the contract agreed on by Jones and the government in 
December, 1862, during Jones’s stay in Richmond. 
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an’s requisition and on rolling gunboat plates until he 
directed otherwise. Other orders were suspended.” Realiz- 
ing, now, the serious threat facing his iron contractors in the 
haphazard forays of the conscript service, Hunt decided to aid 
his various plants. In a circular to all contractors of the Nitre 
and Mining Bureau, April 29, 1863, he took a firm stand 
on the conscripting of the workers in Bureau installations by 
notifying the contractors that all persons employed were 
exempt from working on fortifications, roads, or other duties 
than those ordered by the Superintendent or manager of the 
contracting works: ‘“‘Contractors with Bureau stand in the 
position of commanders, while the force engaged in their 
works, together with all equipments and utensils used on the 
Gov’t work constitute their command, and they will accord- 
ingly resist any interference with their authority in which 
they will be fully sustained by the Commanding officers of 
‘this Bureau.” 

Since Hunt controlled the iron business and mines in 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi, a new law 
passed by Congress only five days before he issued his circular 
made him a virtual dictator over the bureau contractors sup- 
plying the bulk of Confederate iron.*® Hunt does not appear 
to have been the type of man who grew with responsibility 
and Shelby’s many serious problems were now increased by 
his troublesome personality. Still standing as a major prob- 
lem, however, was the matter of obtaining detailed men from 
the Army. The Company felt that the government had not 
78 Hunt to Joel A. Wall, Selma, March 14, 1863. 

79 Circular, by Hunt, in charge of Iron and Mines in Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee 
and Mississippi, Selma, April 29, 1863. 

80 Statutes at Large of the Confederate States, 1 Cong., Statute III, Chapter XXXV. 
The law entitled, “An Act to establish a Nitre and Mining Bureau,” was approved 
April 22, 1863. It expanded the Nitre Corps into a separate Bureau of the War 
Department, whose chief reported to the Secretary of War, and made the bureau 


responsible for “all duties and expenditures connected with the mining of iron, 


copper, lead, coal, etc., so far as it shall be deemed necessary to supply the military 
necessities of the country .. .” 
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supported their efforts very appreciably in regard to details, 
even though they had probably supplied the Confederacy 
with more iron than any company in their section of the 
country, perhaps even in the whole Confederacy. The ques- 
tion of the spur track was still pending, and Jones sought aid 
for this project from Hunt, saying that ‘“‘after the heavy 
expenditures the company have had to make and are yet 
making, in increasing their business, they will be strained to 
provide the means required for the construction of the R Rd 
and have not the means to pay for the iron required if they 
could contract for it.’ 

But Hunt could give no assistance.** In view of his later 
attitude toward Jones he probably wished to turn a deaf ear 
to this plea. In September, 1863, Tillman and Robert Hall, 
representing the Company, called on Hunt in his office. 
After their interview, Tillman hastened to write Jones as 
follows about the tenor of the meeting: “In his conversation 
[Hunt] displayed the petty tyrant and swell head official to 
a very disgusting extent. He threatened to turn you over to 
the conscript officer and take charge of the works himself 
unless you complied with his notions in managing the works. 
I fear you will have trouble with him and want to put you on 
your guard.”** ‘The Company, at the same time was not with- 
out interesting information concerning the various doings of 
Hunt, himself. Tillman, a few days after warning Jones, 
wrote that his brother had gone to northwestern Mississippi 
“on another private speculation for Hunt.’’* 

The affairs of Shelby now hit a slump. McRae joined Hunt 
in his irritation, writing the Company that Gorgas urged the 


81 Jones to Hunt, Shelby, July 20, 1863. 

82 Hunt to Jones, Selma, Oct. 14, 1863. This letter, a reply to one from Jones of 
October 10, asking about railroad iron, stated that although bar iron had been 
promised to Hunt, he could get none. 

83 Tillman to Jones, Selma, Sept. 18, 1863. 

84 Tillman to Jones, Selma, Sept. 23, 1863. 
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need of metal by ordering 100 tons of iron for the Ordnance 
Officer at Charleston. McRae added that ‘‘the wants of the 
Government are very great and you are not furnishing near 
so much Iron as might reasonably have been expected of 
you.’”’®> Meanwhile, Shelby’s misfortunes were made worse by 
the already inadequate food-supply system. Tillman discov- 
ered that beef cattle were abounding along the Yazoo River 
(though he made no proposal as to how to get them), while 
another roving agent reported that the military authorities 
in Southwest Georgia prevented him from bringing back any 
bacon or beef cattle. Tillman found that bacon and cattle 
were exceedingly scarce in Georgia and North Alabama, and 
what little supplies existed of each were being snatched up 
by the Commissary Department.*® Iwo months later, on 
December 5, 1863, Tillman, now canvassing Mississippi, 
wrote Jones about varying success in getting meat with the 
aid of commissary officials. At Grenada, Mississippi, they 
had given him an order permitting the purchase of a drove 
of hogs or beeves. Several days work with 200 hands secured 
250 pork hogs, and these were all Tillman had permission 
to buy. Several factors combined to restrict this operation: 
the full streams made crossing the hogs difficult; twice Union 
troops were close enough to stop movement; Confederate 
money had so depreciated that few people would take it in 
payment; cavalry patrols constantly halted him and wanted 
his papers and authority to move stock; and if he could not 
readily show permit for his stock, the cavalry impressed it.’7 


85 McRae to Shelby Iron Company, Selma, Sept. 23, 1863. 

86 Tillman to Jones, Oct. 2, 13, 1863. Meat had risen fantastically in price: bacon 
was selling for $2 per pound “everywhere” and fresh pork for $2 per pound in 
Atlanta. Corn, near Rome, Georgia, and from Rome to Blue Mountain, Alabama, 
sold for $2 to $3 per bushel. The scarcity of hogs in Northwest Georgia and North 
Alabama alarmed Tillman about the supply of meat for another year, “after wit- 
nessing the destitution where I have traveled in North Georgia and Alabama.” 

87 Tillman to Jones, Pamba, Miss., Dec. 5, 1863. G. A. Tillman was unable to buy 
corn and fodder close to Selma, as everyone was busy paying their tithe tax (see 
G. A. Tillman to Jones, Selma, Nov. 26, 1863). 
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This news from the field did not cheer Jones. Shortly after 
Tillman wrote of these maneuvers, he decided to try barter- 
ing with the Quartermaster Department for corn and fodder. 
This desperate move, too, was doomed to failure. Major 
G. W. Jones, Chief Commissary for Alabama, refused to bar- 
ter on the grounds that it would be beneficial only to the 
Shelby Company and “of no advantage” to the government.** 

In the meantime, as might be anticipated, Jones had been 
wrestling with other problems. The need of details from the 
ranks had by now become a chronic ailment, with some offi- 
cials believing that the government would “allow no details 
for contractors except skilled laborers.”*® While it may have 
’ been difficult to obtain the men, it also proved difficult to 
retain them, once they were granted. Though the Confed- 
erate Exemption Act of October 11, 1863, specifically ex- 
empted from military duties persons engaged “in the pro- 
duction and manufacture” of iron, those who were in the 
Army before they became engaged in the iron business, were 
not exempted but detailed.” 


88 Maj. G. W. Jones to Jones, Quartermasters’ Central Office, Dec. 14, 1863. Sup- 
plies of salt also were irregular, even though Shelby furnished its own bags. See 
W. A. Sedwellther to Jones, Mobile, Nov. 20, 1863. 

89 James T. Pettit, Asst. Supt. Nitre & Mining Bureau, Selma, to Jones, Nov. 3, 
1863. 

90 See “An Act to Exempt certain persons from military duty, and to Repeal an 
Act entitled ‘An Act to exempt certain persons from enrollment for service in 
the Army of the Confederate States,’ approved 2Ist April, 1862.” in Statutes at 
Large of the Confederate States, 1 Cong., Statute II, Chapter XLV, and Ramsdell, 
op. cit., VIII, 235-236 (December, 1921). The Conscript Bureau, frequently ill- 
administered and confused with changing orders, often conscripted detailed men 
willy-nilly from government plants. This sort of thing incensed even Hunt, and a 
protest from him evoked General Order Number 22, Head Quarters, Volunteer and 
Conscript Bureau, Department of Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, Marietta, 
Georgia, November 5, 1863, which made plain the autonomous nature of men de- 
tailed for work in plants under Hunt's jurisdiction: “It is ordered that no officer of 
this Bureau whether belonging to the Conscript or Supernumerary branch of the 
same interfere in any manner with the employees at any furnace or other establish- 
ment under the supervision or control of Maj. Hunt.” This order could not halt the 
evil inherent in the practice of drafting men from one government establishment 
to another. Shelby lost at least one in this fashion. W. H. Tolby, who was loaned 
to Shelby by the Bibb Iron Works, got orders from Catesby Jones, commanding 
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Oak 


Although Shelby’s business suffered because of these vari- 
ous adverse factors, it far from ceased. This is due, in part, to 
the fact that the authorities, as well as those of other govern- 
ment contracting agencies, engaged in independent activities. 
to sustain themselves, sometimes aided and abetted by army 
officers. For instance, Pierce & Johnston, agents for the A ZC 
Manufacturing Company, of Montgomery, informed one of 
Shelby’s officers that their business would require at least ten 
tons of iron plate per month. In order that Shelby officials 
might be duly compensated, they wrote: 

The extra exertion it may require to keep us supplied with that 
amount per month we will pay you Two Thousand dollars for every 
ten tons of plate you furnish us. This we propose to pay you extra of 
what the government pays you — and we can afford to do so if you 
can furnish us regularly each month with that amount, our contract 
with the Government is such that they are bound to deliver us the 
iron plate at Montgomery, but for fear that they should let our supply 
get out we are willing to give to you a portion of our profit rather 
than to be disappointed about material. 

We had better keep this matter, however, ‘sub rosa’ as they might 
accuse [your] of partiality.®2 
Further evidence of collusion on the part of the Company is 
contained in an “unofficial” letter from Military Storekeeper 
A. C. Wurzbach to Jones, December 20, 1863. Wurzbach 
knew of the Company’s need for osnaburgs and, in view of 
his own need for Shelby’s iron, wanted to do all he could to 
help obtain the cloth for Jones. Disregarding strict military 
ethics, he found that J. D. Gray & Company, Columbus, 
Georgia, had some of this material on hand and arranged a 
deal with them, whereby Shelby could have the osnaburgs at 
$1.50 per yard if the Company would roll 100,000 pounds of 
shovel plate for Gray. Reporting this arrangement to Jones, 
Wurzbach said that if Shelby would go ahead and roll the 


the Selma Naval Gun Foundry, to return to the Bibb plant. See Catesby Jones to 
Jones, Selma, Dec. 4, 1863. 


1 Pierce & Johnston to W. Hazard, [Montgomery,] Dec. 10, 1863. 
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shovel plate “I will send you the order in a day or two 
officially. It was by promising them that the plate would be 
rolled that they agreed to furnish the Osnaburgs.”® 

But the Army rarely proved so helpful. A week after Wurz- 
bach’s initial communication, the Conscript Bureau began to 
look askance at Tillman. Losing him would have been a 
serious blow to Shelby’s operations —a fact well understood 
by Lapsley. But the situation had gone so far as to have Till- 
man ordered to the local conscript camp, and Ware called 
on Major Hunt, asking his assistance. In this exceptional 
instance Hunt worked in accord with the Company, and 
personally reminded General Gideon J. Pillow, commanding 
conscripts, of the handicap the drafting of Tillman would 
bring to Shelby. If, said Hunt, the detail of Tillman is not 
continued, the matter would be taken to Richmond! Lapsley, 
in recounting this affair to Jones added that the Company 
could not, of course, continue its existence without a com- 
missary. And, he continued, 
we can get no one who will fill the place as well as Tillman. It is very 
difficult to find our people at best, and if deprived of his services, how 
can we go on? It is not probable that as valuable a man as he is, will 
be allowed to be sent permanently to a conscript camp, and rather 
than go there he will no doubt volunteer. If we loose [sic] him, some 


other department will no doubt get him! I think you had better go to 
Selma soon and look into this.%8 


(To Be Concluded) 


92 Wurzbach to Jones, Nitre and Mining Bureau, Selma, Dec. 20 [1863]. This letter 
started a series of trades between Shelby and Gray & Co. The Georgia concern 
undertook to buy supplies for Shelby, particularly osnaburgs, for cash or trade 
(Gray & Co. to Jones, n. p., n. d., 1863). In March, 1864, the same firm wrote Jones 
that the price of osnaburgs had gone up and that the cloth was hard to get, 
though they hoped to be able to supply some for $2 per yard, and certainly for not 
over: $3.50 (Gray & Co. to Jones, March 19, 1864). Relations between the two com- 
panies grew strained, however, and by May, 1864, Gray & Co., earnestly asked 
Shelby to forward the stock which they had agreed to furnish in barter for osna- 
burgs. Gray & Co. needed it for their labor at Ensley (Gray & Co. to “Dear Sir.” 
Columbus, May 2, 1864). 

93 Lapsley to Jones, Shelby, Dec. 26, 1863. 
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Notes and Documents 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE CITY OF 
MontcoM_EryY, ALABAMA, 1820-1821 


Edited by CLANTON W. WILLIAMS 


As WAS TRUE OF ALMOST ALL frontier villages, the first white 
settlers of present Montgomery, Alabama, were squatters. 
The founders of this river valley village, however, were 
largely Georgia and eastern real-estate speculators. At the 
Milledgeville, Georgia, land sales of August 8, 9, 11, and 13, 
1817, a considerable portion of township 16, ranges 17 and 18, 
now embraced by the Montgomery City limits, were pur- 
chased by a Georgian, General John Scott and his Alabama 
Company, Andrew Dexter, and by twenty-five other parties.’ 

Six days after their purchase Scott and his Company were 
advertising ‘““Town Lots” in the “Town of Alabama.’? Be- 
fore the town had been laid off, however, Dexter, an al- 
most penniless New Englander, arrived to look over the land 
upon which he had made but a 5% down payment. Fortu- 
nately for him, he met John Falconer, James G. Klinck, and 
other easterners, who contributed financially. Together they 
laid off lots a mile east of the prospective Town of Alabama,’ 
soon thereafter incorporating their new place under the 
name of ‘Philadelphia.’ 


1 Journal of the Receiver’s office at Milledgeville, Georgia. 

2 Huntsville Republican, August 14, 1817. 

8 Klinck to J. J. Hooper, Montgomery Daily Mail, November 24, 1858; Journal 
of the Receiver’s office at Milledgeville, Georgia. 

4 Acts Passed at the First Session of the First General Assembly of the Alabama 
Territory (St. Stephens, 1818), p. 69. 
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A serious rivalary soon raged between the “Georgy” group 
and “Yankee Town.” Scott and his colleagues succeeded 
in shutting off Dexter and others from the river-front and, 
enjoying good political standing, won for their town the 
privilege of being the county seat.® But Philadelphia, being 
on higher ground and to the east of the Town of Alabama, 
succeeded in intercepting immigrating settlers and merchants. 
Seeing that the latter place was doomed, Scott and Dr. Charles 
Williamson organized a new “Alabama Company” and in 
1818 founded East Alabama, which was adjacent to Phila- 
delphia and about a half mile up the river from Alabama.® 
For a year longer, as both groups prospered, the fight con- 
tinued. A movement for unification finally resulted in the 
incorporation of both towns under the name “Montgomery’”’ 
on December 3, 1819.7 One month later Montgomery was 
a going concern with a town council of seven ‘‘Counsellers.”’ 

The appearance of Montgomery in 1820 was that of a 
struggling but ambitious little frontier village. Market street 
(now Dexter Avenue) was 140 feet wide and Main Street 
(Commerce), which led from its junction with Market, Court, 
and Montgomery streets to the river, was 120 feet in width.® 
Forty-two houses (twenty-seven of logs) in the Philadelphia 
section and twenty (eleven of logs) in East Alabama com- 
prised the residences and business establishments.° Muddy 
streets and the presence of several debris-filled ponds and 


5Samuel Dexter, “Plan of the City of Montgomery,’ [Map] 1842, and M. P. 
Blue Papers, in the Alabama State Department of Archives and History; Klinck 
to Hooper, Montgomery Daily Mail, September 25, November 4, 1858; Thomas S. 
Woodward, “Woodward’s Reminiscenses of the Creek, or Muskogee Indians, Con- 
tained in Letters to Friends in Georgia and Alabama (Montgomery, 1859), pp. 133 
ff.; Acts of the Alabama Territory, p. 119. 

6 Montgomery County Probate Records, Book E, and Montgomery County Tract 
Book (Montgomery County Courthouse, Montgomery); Montgomery Republican, 
January 6, 1821. 

7 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Alabama, 1 Sess., 110 (1820). The 
The town was named for Major General Richard Montgomery. 

8 Dexter, loc. cit. 

9 Montgomery Republican, February Vile 2ie 
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piles of decaying cotton seed, for more than fourteen years, 
were sources of embarrassment to the town council.” Its 
population in 1820 numbered about 305, of whom some 65 
were slaves.” 

In the summer of 1937, one hundred and eighteen years 
after the incorporation of the City of Montgomery, the writer 
found fourteen slightly damaged ledgers in a pile of charred 
rubbish behind Fire Department House No. 1, on Madison 
Avenue. These proved to be revisions of official city records, 
a large portion of which had been destroyed in the City Hall 
fire of 1934. By permission of the Mayor and the City Clerk 
the ledgers were removed to the University of Alabama Li- 
brary for use in the preparation of a history of Montgomery 
and other research. Titles of the fourteen volumes are: 
“Records of the Corporation ‘A’ from 1820 to 1834”; “Day 
Book ‘B’, Records from 1834 to 1838’; “Records ‘C’, 1838- 
1846”; ““Records ‘D’, 1846-1850”; ““Records ‘D2’, 1850-1852”; 
“Records ‘F’, 1852-1853’’; “Records ‘G’, 1856-1860”; Minutes, 
City Council From September 10, 1860 to December 10, 1866 
(Records ‘H’)”; “Minutes, City Council From Dec. 17, 1866 
to July 21st 1873 (Records ‘I’)’”’; “Digest of Town Ordinances, 
1820-1834”; “Ordinances 1833 to 1850’; “““Tax Assessments 
for 1853”; ““Tax Assessments for 1857”; and “Registration 
Deed Book, 1856-1877.” 

The following extracts, which cover the period between 
January, 1820, and January, 1821, are taken verbatim from 
the earliest volume, “Records of the Corporation ‘A’ from 
1820 to 1834”: 


10 Records of the Corporation “A” from 1820 to 1834. 

11 Accurate figures for 1820 are not available. The estimate is based on the num- 
ber of houses, voters, and other data in the Montgomery Republican, 1821, passim. 
A local census in 1834 gave the total as 1,772 (see Albert J. Pickett Papers, Ala- 
bama State Department of Archives and History). Karl Bernhard, Travels through 
North America, during the Year 1825 and 1826 (Philadelphia, 1828), II, 31, esti- 
mated the population in 1826 at 1,200. 
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1820—Jany. 3p 
MEETING OF INHABITANTS 


At a meeting of the Inhabitants of said town legally notified & con- 
vened for the purpose of electing seven Counsellors agreeably to the 
act of incorporation, the following gentlemen, named in said act to 
conduct & manage the election Viz Andrew Dexter, Jonathan C. 
Farley, Walter B. Lucas & Ebenezer D. Washburne, met at the house 
of Mr. Farley at 11 o'clock A.M. & received votes until 3 o’clock 
P.M. when the poll was closed, & on counting the votes the follow- 
ing gentlemen were declared to be elected. 


COUNSELLORS 


Nimrom E. Benson Jno. pce walts Whole number of voters 
William Graham _—_ Rhode L. Smith sixty one 
Clement Freney Daniel Carpenter 
E. D. Washburne 

Charles Shaw, Clerk protem 


January 4TH 


At a meeting of the Counsellors at Mr. Farley's each member was 
duly qualified before Jeremiah Loftin Esqr. N. E. Benson Esqr was 
called to the chair & the board proceeded to the election of an In- 
tendant & Daniel Carpenter Esqr. was declared to be elected by a 
majority of votes. Mr Carpenter declined accepting that office, & 
votes were given in for another, when William Graham Esqr was de- 
clared to be chosen & signified his acceptance. 


1820 Jan. 4TH 


The board then proceeded to the choice of a Clerk & Charles 
Shaw was declared to be chosen. 

The following officers were then chosen Viz 
Jeremiah Loftin Esqr Treasurer 
Jeremiah Loftin Esqr., Assessor. 
Benjamin Hassel, Collector. 

Benjamin Hassel, Constable. 

Voted;—That the Clerk be authorized to procure a desk, book for 

records & stationary [sic.]; the amount of the whole not to exceed 
20 dollars. 
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That Mr. Goldthwaite, Mr Freney & Mr. Benson be a committee 
to draft bye-laws for the regulation of the town. 
Adjourned to meet at this place on Monday next at 6 o’clock P.M. 


Charles Shaw, Clerk 
1820, JAN. 12 


At a meeting holden according to adjournment at Mr. Gold- 
thwaite’s counting room:—present the Intendant & a majority of the 
board. Jeremiah Loftin Esqr. elected Assessor on the fourth inst. hav- 
ing been duly notified of his election to that office by the Clerk, & 
having signified his non-acceptance of that office,—Jno. Goldthwaite 
Esqr. who was elected at the last meeting, at this meeting accepted 
of that office. 


CoMMITTEE ON STREETS 


Ordained—That a Committee of three be appointed to examine 
the Main Street & the Landing place & report in writing to the Board 
at the meeting to be holden on the fourth monday in this month, & 
to recommend measures to be pursued to improve the State of both, 
for the consideration of the Board,—& J. C. Farley, John Edmundson, 
& Thomas F Lewis be said Committe ordered that the Clerk transmit 
a copy of this Ordinance to the above gentlemen... 


1820 Jan. 12TH 


Ordained—That the Treasurer, Collector & Constable shall sev- 
erally give bond & security in the following sums, Viz. The Treasurer 
in the penal sum of twenty five hundred dollars, The Collector in 
the same sum, & the Constable in the sum of one thousand dollars, 
to be approved by the Board and conditioned for the faithful dis- 
charge of their respective duties; which bond shall be filed with the 
papers of the Corporation. 


LAWYERS, PHYSICIANS 


That every practising Lawyer & Physician now in said town, or 
who may hereafter reside in the town, shall pay a tax of three dollars 
per annum 

Adjourned to meet at this place on Friday evening next at 1% past 
6 o'clock. 

Attest—Charles Shaw, Clerk 
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JAN. i4 


At a meeting holden according to adj’mt. 
Present all the members except Mr Washburne. 


Hawkers, Pepiars, &c. 1820, Jan. 14 


Ordained—That all Hawkers, Pedlars or any person or persons 
travelling from place to place, vending goods of foreign manufacture, 
& shall sell, wish to sell, or vend the same within the limits of the 
town, shall first apply to the Clerk for a License, who shall grant 
the same to continue for one year, by the applicants’ paying the sum 
of nine dollars for the use of the town, & one dollar for the Clerk’s 
fee. All persons not complying with this ordinance shall pay, for 
each day, or part of a day, they shall continue to sell or vend goods, 
contrary to the meaning of this ordinance, the sum of ten dollars 
to be recovered according to law; one moiety to the use of the town, 
& the other half to the complainant 


Ordained—That the ordinance appointing N. E. Benson Esqr Maj. 
Freney, & J. Goldthwaithte Esqr. a committee to draft bye-laws, passed 
on the fourth inst. be repealed. 


SHOOTING IN THE STREETS 


Ordained—That viewing the practice of shooting in the Streets of 
said town as dangerous to the citizens, & others visiting said town, 
therefore resolved, that after the publication of this Ordinance, that 
any person convicted of firing any piece of ordnance gun, pistol or 
fire arm within said town in any street now laid out, or within two 
hundred & fifty yards of any house, road, or street traveled on shall 
pay a fine of five dollars, if the same be sued for within twenty days 
after the offence be committed, one moiety thereof to the use of the 
town, & the other to the use of the prosecutor. 


SHEWS, THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, &c. 


1820 Jany 14 


Ordained—Every person wishing to exhibit any shew or theatrical 
amusement for pay, or compensation, shall make known their in- 
tention to the Intendant, who shall if he think proper by written 
instruction authorise the Clerk to grant a license for that purpose 
provided the applicant shall pay the sum of 2.50 cents, and likewise 
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the sum of 1.50 cts. fee to the clerk for granting the same. For any 
breach or violation of this ordinance, the offender shall be fined in 
a sum not less than ten dollars. 
Adjourned to meet on monday evening next at the usual hour. 
Attest 
Charles Shaw, Clerk 


Constable.— 

For serving each warrant in a civil cause.............-. 75 cts 
For each warrant in a criminal cause.............+++- 1 $ 
For levying an execution and making the money 

TRETOONG oe vec ac hoe Cas 8 he tee ka a cee ee 1 $ 
For each witness summomns............--.sseeeeeseees 25 cts 
For each bond by him taken...............eeeeeeee 50 cts. 
For serving appeace walrant...........----eeeeeeeeee 1 $ 
For conveying each offender to jail for commtment.... 1 $ 


to be paid by the party failing in the action, cause or prosecution... . 


Ordained—That every owner & possessor of any cotton-gin within 
the limits of this town be required to enclose remove or destroy all 
cotton seed which falls from said Gin so as to prevent the putrefac- 
tion thereof; & every one so neglecting after having three days pre- 
vious notice thereof shall forfeit & pay for the use of the town the 
sum of three dollars for every day he shall neglect to remove the 
same as as aforesaid... . 

Daniel Austin is appointed Inspector or lumber, & cutter of staves. 


1820 Jany. 21. 
HorsEs 

Ordained—That any person or persons, who shall run any horse 
or horses, either single, or match race, or races in any publick street, 
or road travelled on within the limits of the town, shall forfeit & pay 
the sum of five dollars for each & every offence; one moiety thereof 
to the complainant, who shall prosecute the same to effect, & one 
moiety to the use of the town. ... 
Jan’y 17. 
Monpbay 


Met according to adjournment... . 
Adj’d. to meet at the same place on Friday next 1% pst 6 o'clock. 
P.M Attest i 
Charles Shaw, Clerk 
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Fripay, 21. 


Met according to adjournment. 
Present the Intendant & a majority of the board. 


FEEs 


Ordained—That the Officers & persons herein after named shall be 
be entitled to receive for services herein-after mentioned the fees 
thereto respectively annexed to be paid, taxed & collected in the man- 
ner hereinafter directed, that is to say... . 


CLERK 


The Clerk. For attending each meeting & recording their pro- 
ceedings for every hundred words 12 4 cents. 

For each copy of the laws & publishing the same, for every hundred 
words 10 cents 

For taking each bond & filing the same 50 cents. 

For every necessary certificate & affixing the seal of the corporation, 
when required, 50 cents. 

For all other services not herein provided for, a sum to be de- 
termined by the Board. 


1820 January 21 


Collector,—For all sums received and paid over to the Treasurer 
2 \ per cent on the amount so received and paid over. 

Treasurer—For all services required of him shall be allowed one per 
cent, on the amount received, provided the sum shall not exceed 
25$ for one year. 


PENALTY FOR RECEIVING ILLEGAL FEES 


Ordained—That every officer that is, or may hereafter be ap- 
pointed by this board, who shall charge or receive more fees for 
his services than is or may be established by law shall forfeit and 
pay to the person suing for the same tenfold the amount so charged 
or received more than his fees allowed by law... . 


DISTURBING THE PEACE 


1820 JAN. 24 


Ordained—That if any person or persons shall disturb the peace & 
quiet of said town or cause any riot or disturbance therein, every 
such person or persons so offending shall forfeit and pay a sum not 
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‘exceeding ten dollars: and the town Constable shall endeavor to 
quit [quiet] all such riots and disturbances, & in case he is unable 
to suppress said riots he is authorized & empowered to call to his as- 
sistance any number of persons for that purpose, & if any person 
or persons so called refuse to aid and assist he or they shall forfeit 
& pay a sum not exceeding 10 dollars, which forfiture and penality 
shall be recovered before the Intendant or any of the town Council. 


OBSERVANCE OF SABBATH 


Ordained—That no merchants, shopkeepers, or retailers or goods, 
wares merchandise, or spirituous liquors (except in case of necessity) 
shall keep open doors on the Sabbath for the purpose of selling or 
disposing of any goods, wares, merchandise or spirits, except as afore- 
said, on the said first day of the week commonly called sunday; & that 
every person, or persons so offending, shall be for the first offence 
forfeit & pay the sum of five dollars, & for every succeeding offence 
the sum of ten dollars; one half thereof to the use of the informer, 
& the other half to the use of the corporation: Be it further 


NEGROS ON THAT Day 


Ordainéd—That if the Constable shall find riotous or obstinate 
negro or negros within the limits of said town it shall be his duty 
to apprehend him, her or them, & to punish him her or them 
with any number of stripes not exceeding fifteen for the first offence, 
& for every succeeding offence not exceeding twenty five. 

Adjourned to meet at the usual place an hour. 


Attest. Charles Shaw, Clerk of Corporn. 
1820 JAn’y 28 
SABBATH 


Ordained: That no worldly business or employment ordianary or 
servile work (works of necessity or charity excepted) nor gaming 
fiddling or other musick for the sake of merriment, nor any kinds 
of play, sports, pastimes or diversions shall be done performed or 
practised by any person or persons within the limits of said town 
on the first day of the week commonly called the Sabbath and every 
person of the age of fifteen years or upwards offending the premises 
shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of one dollar. 
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Be it farther ordained:—That no waggoner, carter, or drayman or 
any of his servants or slaves shall load or unload any goods wares 
merchandise, or produce, timber, wood & lumber except in cases of 
necessity on the said first day of the week, or sunday under penalty 
of two dollars. 


Pays &C NOT TO BE PERFORMED ON THAT DAY 


Be tt further ordained:—That if any person shall in said town, 
shew exhibit or represent, or perform, or cause to be shewed, acted, 
represented or performed any plays of any kind or any games, tricks, 
juggling, sleight of hand or feats of dexterity, or agelity of body, or 
exhibit any other kind of shews under any other name whatsoever 
on the Sabbath, shall forfeit and pay the sum of five dollars. 


[1820] 
Fes. 11 


Met according to adjournment. Mr. Pickens chosen surveyor of 
highways. 


SURVEYOR OF HIGHWAYS 


Ordained—That there shall be appointed a surveyor of highways, 
who shall have the general care and superintendence of all the streets 
and alleys in town. Before he enter on the duties of his office he 
shall be sworn to perform the same faithfully, impartially & accord- 
ing to the best of his skill & judgment 


HIGHWAYS 


Be it further ordained—That the said Surveyor shall immediately 
after accepting the office proceed to repair & put in order the main 
street from the landing place to Dexter’s hill so called, & for that pur- 
pose he shall notify all free male persons between the ages of sixteen & 
forty five years to meet at some suitable place, with proper imple- 
ments for repairing the street, said notification to be given two days 
previous to the time of commencing said work; and said persons shall 
work under the direction of the Surveyor on two several days during 
eight hours in each day—and be it further ordained: 

That if any person summoned as aforesaid shall fail to attend 
agreeable to this act, or attending shall neglect or refuse to work ac- 
cording to the directions of the said Surveyor, every person so of- 
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fending shall forfeit and pay a fine of one dollar for each and every 
day he shall fail to appear or refuse to perform the duty aforesaid. 

And be it further ordained—That all holders of male slaves be- 
tween the ages aforementioned shall be notified to appear with said 
slaves, who shall be subject to like regulations & like panalties with 
free persons & if a fine be levied on any slaves his master shall be 
liable for the same: Provided that any person may have a right to 
furnish such substitute as may be accepted by the highway surveyor 

And be it further Ordained:—That in case any persons liable to 
work on said street should be absent or otherwise neglect to work on 
the days appointed, that it shall be the duty of the surveyor to ap- 
point other days for them to work and notify the delinquents thereof; 
& if after having received sufficient notice the second time they shall 
still neglect to work as aforesaid, then it shall be the duty of the said 
surveyor to prosecute for the fine before any one of the Council of 
said town any section in this Ordinance to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Adjourned to meeet at Mr. Goldthwaite’s 

Charles Shaw, Clerk. 


Met according to adjournment 
Fes. 28 
PATROL 


Ordained:—That—every owner of any slave or slaves and all other 
persons below the rank of Captain liable to perform military duty 
living within the limits of said town shall be liable to perform patrol 
duty as hereinafter enacted, but shall have liberty to furnish a substi- 
tute. 
2d. It shall be the duty of the constable of said town to keep a roster 
of all persons liable to do patrol duty, & he shall detach by rotation 
seven persons, or more if he shall deem it necessary for any particular 
tour of duty, one of whom he shall appoint the leader, to serve for 
and during one calender month. 
3d. And the said Constable shall notify the person, appointed leader, 
& give him the names in writing of his detachment, & it shall be the 
said leader’s duty to notify them when & where to meet, & to take 
the command of the said detachment. 
4th It shall be the duty of each patrol detachment to visit all negro 
quarters or places suspected of entertaining unlawful assemblies of 
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slaves or other disorderly persons unlawfully assembled within the 
limits of said town, & upon finding such, to take him, her of them 
if free before any counsellor or said town or make report to any 
one of them; or if any slave or slaves shall be found so assembled 
or strolling without pass or some token from his, her or their master 
or overseer, the said patrol may give any such slave any number of 
lashes not exceeding fifteen at any one time. 

5th And it shall be the duty of said patrol to kell all dogs owned 
or kept by negroes, & to take all fire arms in the possession of any 
negro or negros. 

6th. And it shall be the duty of the patrol detachment to perform 
their tour of duty at least twice in each week, & ofener if considered 
necessary by the leader of said detachment. 

7th.. And it shall be the duty of said Constable to prosecute the 
leader of said detachment before one of the Counsellors of said 
town for any breach of this ordinance by him committed, & the said 
Counsellor shall examine the case, & fine the said leader if con- 
victed in any sum not exceeding ten dollars for the use of the town 
for any one offence, as to him shall seem right and just... . 


June 19TH: 


Present the Indtendant, Benson, Carpenter, Freeny. John Edmond- 
son Esqr elected one of the Council at the last meeting viz Washburne, 
resigned—appeared & was qualified according to law by the Intendant. 


WELLS 


Ordained—That Charles Shaw, Jonathan C. Farley & Wm. Ashley 
are hereby empowered & authorised to let to the lowest bidder 
after five days notice the digging of a well where the McDonough 
street intersects Market street, & one at or near Mr. Freenys; & that 
the one alredy dug near Mr. Farley’s be put in complete order; which 
said wells are to be furnished with pumps or buckets or in such manner 
as the above named persons shall most think fit & proper 


WELLS 

That the said Charles Shaw, Jonathan C. Farley & Wm. Ashley 
be required to take bond & security from the undertakers for the 
faithful performance of digging & putting in order the said wells 
ready for drawing water in a convenient time after the passing of 
this ordinance 
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MARKET Houses 


That the said Charles Shaw, Jonathan C. Farley & Wm. Ashley 
be authorised to let, in manner as aforesaid the building of a Market 
house in such part of the town as will be most beneficial to the in- 
terest & convenience of the citizens therein; provided the same do 
not cost more than eighty dollars: & their order on the Treasurer for 
the price of the above mentioned work shall be good and valid to 
all intents & purposes. 


DESTROYING PUBLICK PROPERTY 


Ordained—That if any person shall willfully destroy deface or in- 
jure any building erected by the authority of the town or publick 
property without being empowered so to do shall forfeit & pay a 
sum not exceeding ten dollars; & in case such offender is unable to 
pay said fine the justice passing sentence may order such person to 
hard labour not exceeding sixty days; & in case any slave or slaves 
shall be guilty of a breach of this ordinance the master or owner 
shall be subject to all the penalty of this act or suffer such offending 
slave or slaves to receive any number of lashes not exceeding one 
hundred. [The above two ordinances were passed on the first Mon- 
day in June & were erroneously placed under date June 19th] 


[1820 Dec. 15TH.] 


Resolved—That a Committee of two persons viz N. E. Benson & 
William Graham be appointed for the purpose of ascertaining how 
much the Clerk is entitled to for his services agreeable to an ordi- 
nance heretofore passed & report the next meeting; Mr. Benson 
cleared from certain fine for absence. Capt. Smith excused for one 
absence, & the Intendant for one also. 

Resolved that the sum of fifteen dollars be allowed Charles Shaw 
for his services not particularly expressed in any ordinance as a full 
compensation. 

Resolved that Charles Shaw pay into the Treasury the sum of 
thirty five dollars, twelve cents & eleven mills, which appear to be 
due the Corporation after final settlement with him. (Dec. 22d. vid. 
files) 

Ordained—That Benjamin D. Hassell, Collector for said Town be 
allowed until the first day of April to collect the taxes of Andrew 
Dexter & Charles Shaw for the year 1820, agreeably to the pro- 
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visions of an ordinance in such case made provided & he is hereby 
authorized to collect the smae. 

Attest. Charles Shaw, Clerk 

1821 
1821 Jany Isr. 


PROTEST 


An ordinance has been passed by the Intendant and Council of 
the town of Montgomery remitting a great portion of the taxes, due 
by the proprietors of said town when in fact & in truth, no dis- 
tinction was made of the valuation of lots & lands owned by them & 
other individuals, who have discharged their respective accounts: 
which ordinance we deem to be contrary to justice & equity & in- 
compatible with the interest of a large portion of the citizens; which 
has for its object a tendency to create a distinction between the 
proprietors, & those who purchased, improved & have become settlers, 
which distinction we contend should not be made; but if made, 
should have been in favour of residents, whose individual exertions 
independent of their taxes, are daily required towards promoting the 
interest of those very men, who complain of extortion & oppression & 
threaten a separation and a refusal of that law which gives us our 
existence as a corporate body And at the same time withholding 
from us the only means in their power to enhance their property; & to 
the respectability of town abroad, & sound comfort & health at 
home against the passage of which ordinance we used our influence, 
and do protest against such proceedings 


Signed N. E. Benson 
Jany Ist 1821. J. Goldthwaite. 


Ordered that this protest be entered on the Record book of the 
Corporation 


Attest Charles Shaw, W. Graham 
Clerk Intendent 


1821 Eecrion JAN. lst MONDAY 


On the first Monday in January 1821 the Electors for the town 
of Montgomery elected James Humphries William Graham N. E. 
Benson John Edmonson H. W. Henry, James Farris & George Wil- 
kinson as Councillors for the present year. The election conducted 
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by W. Graham & N E Benson appointed by the board & on the day 
following the Councillors being all present elected N. E. Benson 
their Intendant by a majority of votes. They then proceded to elect 
a Clerk & upon counting the votes found that Charles Shaw Esqr. 
was duly elected Clerk. 


Tax Ordinance 


passed on the 24th inst. 


TAXES ON REAL ESTATE 


Be it ordained by the Intendant and Council for the town of 
Montgomery that on all real estates of residents & nonresidents within 
said Town there shall be levied for year 1821 a Tax of half per 
per centum by the assessor of taxes for said town. 


POLL 


2. Be it further ordained that a poll tax of one dollar shall be as- 
sessed on each white male person above the age of twenty one years, 
who may have been a resident of said town on the Ist. day of 
January 1821. 


Cocks 


3. Be it further ordained, That a tax of one dollar shall be levied 
on each Clock, a tax of one dollar on each gold watch, and a tax of 
fifty cents on each silver or pinch back watch, kept for use. 


Docs 


4. Be it further ordained, That on all Dogs owned by any family, 
more than one, there shall be a tax levied of fifty cents each. 


MERCHANTS & RETAILERS 


5. Be it further ordained, That all persons who may wish to retail 
goods, wares, merchandize, wine, or other Spirits shall apply to the 
Clerk for a license which shall remaine in force for and during the 
term of one year, and said retailer shall on application therefore, pay 
to the said Clerk four dollars and one dollar to the said Clerk for 
his fee, and any person retailing, who shall fail to obtain a license 
as aforesaid, shall forfeit and pay the sum of ten dollars, for the use 
of the town. 
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Book Reviews 


Three Capitals: A Book about the First Three Capitals of Alabama, | 
St. Stephens, Huntsville & Cahawba. By William H. Brantley. Pri- 
vately printed, 1947. x, 265 pp. $7.50. 


When a reviewer examines a book on a subject which has already 
been partially treated by another author, his first consideration is 
naturally the difference between the new study and the earlier one. 
Therefore, it seems that Brantley’s book on Alabama’s capitals to 1825 
should be compared with Thomas P. Abernethy’s The Formative 
Period in Alabama, 1815-1828 (Montgomery, 1922). Such a compari- 
son shows that Professor Abernethy presented a general survey of 
the state’s economic, political and social developments, whereas Judge 
Brantley delves more particularly into one special phase of its po- 
litical history—the selection of its first capitals. In developing his 
account he sometimes necessarily advances the same information 
contained in Abernethy’s study. Possessing a more distinctly legal 
interest in his subject, however, Brantley adds a thorough enumera- 
tion of laws passed by each of the Territorial and State Legislatures 
(1818-1825). As for sources of information, the Abernethy account is 
based on an examination of numerous and varied primary materials, 
while Brantley, whose aim of course differs from Abernethy’s, cites 
for the most part such official state records as the House Journal, 
Senate Journal and Acts of Alabama, as well as a few other con- 
temporary materials. He does not refer to Abernethy. Each author 
in his own way executes his own purpose. 

Brantley’s book contains three chapters. The first two, about one- 
fourth of the study, are devoted to state politics while St. Stephens 
was the Territorial capital and Huntsville the temporary capital, and 
the work of the Constitutional Convention of 1819 held in Hunts- 
ville. Chapter III, comprising a detailed chronological narrative of 
accomplishments of the Legislatures between 1819 and 1825, is the 
book’s chief contribution. In the entirety, the author describes Ala- 
bama politics during the administrations of Governors William Wyatt 
Bibb, Thomas Bibb and Israel Pickens and a small part of John 
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Murphy’s term of office. Highlights of the study, further than its 
portrayal of the seat-of-government question, are discussions of general 
state finances, the State Bank, and the embyro University of Alabama. 
Public characters featured at greatest length are the above mentioned 
governors and Arthur P. Bagby, Seth Barton, Clement C. Clay, and 
Marmaduke Williams. Such national figures as Henry Clay, William 
H. Crawford, and Andrew Jackson appear intermittently. Included 
are footnotes, an appendix and index, but no bibliography. The 
format and illustrations are excellent and attractive features of the 
book. The chief criticism to be made here of the study is its im- 
plication (p. 87) that all of the provisions of the Ordinance of 
1787 applied to Alabama during its Territorial period, the sug- 
gestion (p. 54) that the Whig Party existed as early as 1819, and 
the occasional use of such words as “our,” “us,” “we,” and “here.” 
In this last connection, however, the author’s style is ordinarily most 
attractive and flashes with humor and good taste. 

The central theme of Three Capitals consists of a discussion of 
political maneuvers, intrigues and machinations climaxed with the 
selection of Tuscaloosa as the state’s capital in 1825. Moreover, 
that the political fight over the removal of the capital from Cahawba 
was also a sectional struggle is proved unquestionably. In that con- 
troversy the more important North Alabama counties combined 
with counties of the Black Warrior-Tombigbee River basins to carry 
off the capital from the more eastern section of the state. That 
the removal question was indeed a sectional one, not soon forgotten, 
is also borne out by the refusal of the eastern counties to abide by 
the verdict of 1825. In 1846, after titles to Indian lands east of the 
Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers had been somewhat cleared and addi- 
tional counties created therefrom, the eastern counties, that is, the 
region closely associated because of its proximity to the Alabama 
River system, came raging back and captured the capital for them- 
selves once more. The author’s thesis that this seat-of-government 
question brought heated and lasting political and sectional con- 
troversies in the state’s formative period is a very sound one. His 
book proves his point and it is a noteworthy addition to the grow- 
ing shelf of special historical studies on Alabama. 


WEYMOUTH T. JORDAN 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
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The Patchwork Time. By Robert Gibbons. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1948. 323 pp. $3.00. 


The Patchwork Time is a mature novel by a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama who now resides in Tuscaloosa. Though it is a 
product of the Deep South and its setting is there, this carefully 
written book will be misunderstood if it is read as a cross-section 
of Southern manners and prejudices, for Mr. Gibbons looks at 
his Pineboro and sees people, not regional questions. The author 
has imposed an additional restriction upon his work: he will ex- 
amine the circumstances surrounding the sexual behavior of a few 
people, without treating their lives fully, and he will convey selected 
aspects of this limited range of experience in literary techniques 
that are more often experimental than conventional. 

Some readers will object to Gibbons’ choice of personalities, 
to his interest in them, and to the language which he uses to record 
their speech and thoughts, but the objection will be related more 
to prudence than to art. The characters who appear in The Patch- 
work Time are the kind whose indulgences and repressions offer 
fruitful material for a natural, fearless record of sex in the idiom of 
the people involved. 

Gibbons is probably at his best in straight-away dialogue and 
in the narration of dramatic action, but the conflicts in this story 
gain subtlety and excitement by the use of techniques which have 
been tried most successfully by experimentalists like Joyce, Virginia 
Woolf, Thomas Wolfe, O’Neill, and Faulkner. We hear the charac- 
ters’ inner monologues, in which experiences or fears—or the symbols 
for these—creep out of childhood into present consciousness in a 
varied flow of language that approximates the non-logic of the sub- 
conscious, though Gibbons leaves us much less uncertain of mean- 
ing than do some of the practitioners of the stream-of-consciousness. 
In many places the author’s style stimulates various levels and degrees 
of consciousness: the emotional and mental processes of drunken 
revelry, the excitement of crap-shooting, the featherlight drifting into 
sleep, the rhythmic beat of sound, thought, and movement as a train 
whirls along the rails. 

Many of the psychological problems which disturbed Thomas 
Wolfe, and which he strove to mirror in unconventional ways, are 
tackled again by Gibbons with equal honesty and with striking 
artistic sensitivity: a longing to hear the heart speak in place of the 
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stilted phrase of custom; a pain to know that a son cannot be 
comrade to his father; an acute realization of each man’s solitariness; 
the degrees of mother-love, comrade-love, and mistress-love which 
each man demands of woman; and an extension of the meaning of 
time, so that it is measured in terms of emotion, not minutes. Gib- 
bons does not echo Wolfe, or anyone else, in these subjective - 
realms, because the aptness, surprise, and freshness of his analyses 
and phrases convince us that he is selling his own goods. Some of 
his felicitous lines are as good as Faulkner at his best: “And the 
memory of her face had the time of sunlight upon it” (p. 203); 
“That touched her with featherlightness in where her fancy was .. .” 
(p. 274); “The other time was April, and beyond that was another 
time, when Johnny had been like Joe, a child, and being a child, 
had slept not fitfully at all, with no old desperations disheveled in 
the heart” (p. 284). 

Gibbons knows that a fair test of an author’s talent is his 
ability to demonstrate the named characteristics of his people. Con- 
fident of his art, he tells us that Blackie and Crow are very clever 
with small-talk—and then he lets them speak cleverly; Johnny is said 
to acquire guilt as one would gather beggarlice—and we see him 
doing it; we are told that Blackie attracts all men—and her charm 
persists to the end, in spite of her abnormal passions. 

These things and many more are done with artistic skill. But in 
spite of our admiration for Gibbons’ talents and techniques, we 
know—and we sympathize partly with the view—that many read- 
ers will say of him, as they have said of Faulkner, Caldwell, and 
Thomas Wolfe: if you can bring such understanding to miserables 
and degenerates—of their intimacies and secret hopes—if you can 
weigh the tensions of abnormal psychology with such even balance 
of realistic phrases, what profound and lasting pictures might you 
draw of a world of gentler sins and kindlier people? We shall wait 
and see if it is charged to Gibbons, as it has been to Caldwell: 
your art is discolored by the sweet uses you make of degeneracy. 


WILLIAM FIDLER 


University of Alabama 
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Alabama’s Heritage: A Study of the Public Administration of Natural 
Resources. By Joseph M. Ray and Lillian Worley. University, Ala- 
bama: Bureau of Public Administration, 1947. x, 186 pp. 


Our concern with the wise use of natural resources is comparatively 
new. It’s a long way from the pioneer’s ruthless cutting and burn- 
ing to the forester’s care of today’s tree resources. Yet Alabama has 
bridged this gap in forty years. Likewise, in conserving our land 
and water, wildlife, mineral and scenic resources, the state has 
recently made great progress. 

Alabama’s Heritage describes how natural resources are admin- 
istered in the state, what state and federal agencies are doing, and 
how they are organized, financed and coordinated. This is the kind 
of information the citizen needs, if he is interested in the wise use 
and permanence of the resources that support our way of life. 

In readable and interesting style the authors of this study review 
the steps by which we have reached the present status in the ad- 
ministration of our state’s resources. Notable is the change in policy 
and law from early restriction and enforcement to more mature 
policies of education and voluntary compliance in the public interest. 

But the meat of this work is the analysis of organization and ad- 
ministration by which the state attempts to conserve and utilize its 
many natural resources. There seems to be adequate provision for 
administration of resources here and there, but often this adminis- 
tration lacks coordination and some resources are largely neglected. 
Here is one reason for our low per capita wealth in the midst of rich 
resources. 

This study will, we understand, be combined with similar studies 
of five other states to present a regional picture. It will also help 
states to learn from each other. 

The reader is gratified by what has been accomplished to date. 
But he is impressed by two great needs. We need a balanced program 
of research which will encompass all our natural resources. And we 
need an over-all state policy based on a conception of our resources 
as the source of the state’s wealth and basis of the general welfare. 
Such a policy may have to wait on better resource-use of citizens. 
Alabama’s Heritage is a good text for such public education. 


PAUL IRVINE 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
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’ Cities and Riverfront Lands. By York Willbern. University, Ala- 
bama: Bureau of Public Administration, 1947. vi, 61 pp. 


Most large American cities have developed on the banks of rivers, 
but only occasionally has the presence of the river been utilized as a 
community asset. Almost always our cities have turned their backs to 
rivers, and the riverfronts have become areas of substandard com- 
mercial or residential use. However, in recent years American cities, 
such as Memphis, have begun to visualize the possibilities, both 
economic and aesthetic, of a developed riverfront, and at present 
many cities—Cincinnati and St. Louis are examples—are studying the 
possibility of urban redevelopment schemes centered on the area 
adjacent to the river. 

Mr. Willbern’s pamphlet is a discussion of this general problem, 
with particular emphasis on the administrative machinery by which 
riverfront development can be carried out by cities. The book is 
based on three graduate theses written at the universities of Alabama, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, but the scope of the study is not limited 
to these states or even to the South, although an appendix does list 
various legal points involved in riverfront development in the state 
of Alabama. The study first considers the various existing and po- 
tential uses of riverfront lands, pointing out that lack of effective 
planning and control has usually prevented the best possible de- 
velopment. Stress is given to the need for a sound municipal policy 
in regard to riverfront development of the land itself. An interesting 
discussion dealing with municipal ownership of port facilities con- 
cludes that in most cases publicly maintained docks do not prove 
to be financially sound. 


Perhaps the most important part of the study deals with the ad- 
ministrative machinery to be used in the redevelopment of riverfront 
land. Although the problems of the riverfront are unique, very 
sound arguments are given for developing the various phases of 
riverfront development within the existing framework of municipal 
government. It is strongly emphasized that although riverfront zon- 
ing, parks, recreation facilities and highways are closely related as 
separate parts of over-all riverfront development, they should be 
developed as a part of comprehensive plans carefully related to city- 
wide development. It is suggested that an advisory commission in- 
terested primarily in the riverfront as a separate problem might well 
be created, but that the creation of a special agency or board to han- 
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dle the riverfront development separately from the rest of the city’s 
development will only lead to difficulty and confusion. 

The present report will be of great assistance to those municipali- 
ties which have seen the need for redeveloping riverfront lands, by 
helping them to choose sound administrative methods. This study 
was not intended to cover the subject, but there is a need for ma- 
terial showing the physical and economic advantages that a city may 
achieve by giving attention to its waterfront. As has been stated 
before, a few cities such as Cincinnati and St. Louis have under 
consideration at the present time carefully thought-out schemes for 
reclaiming land which at the present time is a municipal liability. 
There are too many cities, however, that are still overlooking a major 
opportunity for waterfront redevelopment, in many cases through 
lack of understanding of what might be achieved. The transfor- 
mation which has taken place along the waterfront of New York 
City, for example, by which useless substandard waterfront areas have 
been turned into shoreline drives, new commercial facilities and high 
speed traffic arteries, could serve as a model for many other American 
cities. On a smaller scale, the example of Guntersville, Alabama, 
which found itself with a completely new waterfront upon the com- 
pletion of Guntersville Dam and proceeded to capitalize on that fact, 
is perhaps even more important to the great majority of small 
American cities. If local interest in doing something can somehow 
be created, Cities and Riverfront Lands should be useful in guiding 
sound policies for riverfront development. 


HAYDEN B. JOHNSON 


Tennessee State Planning Commission 


Lakanal the Regicide: A Biographical and Historical Study of the 
Career of Joseph Lakanal. By John Charles Dawson. University, 
Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1948. xvii, 213 pp. $5.00. 


This biography is a considerable expansion of the author’s 
previously published book, A French Regicide in Alabama (1824-1837). 
It is a well-written, scholarly, and interesting portrayal of the life 
and services of Joseph Lakanal, statesman, educator and administra- 
tor, who played a significant role in France as a member of the Na- 
tional Convention and of the Council of Five Hundred, after which, 
during the Napoleonic ascendancy, he occupied positions of minor 
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importance, sojourned in the United States for a period of some 
twenty-two years, and finally returned to his native country. 

Lakanal was born in southern France in 1762 and was educated for 
the priesthood. He studied and taught in various schools of the Doc- 
trinaires, was ordained priest (he later abjured the title), received 
the doctorate from the University of Angers, served as professor at 
Bourges and at Moulins, became Episcopal Vicar, was elected Deputy 
to the National Convention in 1792 and in 1795 became a member 
of the Council of Five Hundred.’ As a member and president of the 
Committee of Public Instruction, he was responsible for many edu- 
cational and cultural developments, notably the Normal School in 
Paris and the French Institute. His political activities included a 
vote for the death penalty of Louis XVI, the discussion of the new 
Constitution, and three successful military expeditions. Under the 
Consulate and the Empire, he filled subordinate positions in educa- 
tional institutions, served as Inspector of Weights and Measures, 
and received the Legion of Honor. 

Fearing proscription as a regicide, Lakanal migrated to America 
in 1816 and settled in Kentucky with the intention of “cultivating 
his lands and letters.” He labored in behalf of the Vine and Olive 
Colony and abetted the plan of the French exiles in Philadelphia 
to rescue Napoleon and set up an Empire in Latin America. Six 
documents sent by Lakanal to Joseph Bonapart were intercepted, but 
President Monroe’s cabinet concluded that no overt act had been 
committed. Disappointed, discredited, and inexperienced in farming, 
Lakanal visited New Orleans, made two trips to South Carolina, and 
explored the West in search of a site for the Vine and Olive Colony. 

Elected to the presidency of the College of Orleans in 1822, he 
soon resigned, left New Orleans and, finding the Vine and Olive 
Colony disintegrating, journeyed to Mobile early in 1824, purchased 
land along Mobile Bay, and eked out a modest living by cultivating 
cotton and sugar cane. Failure to be elected to the presidency of 
the University of Alabama and to be restored to membership in the 
French Academy and the death of his wife were influential factors 
in his return to France in 1837. He assiduously promoted the work 
of the Academy and died in 1845 “in the midst of public indifference 
and ingratitude.” 

Dr. Dawson is to be highly commended for his many years’ pains- 
taking and exhaustive research of published and unpublished ma- 
terials, mainly in the French language, on this important character 
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who has hitherto largely remained unknown to American historians. 
Indeed, Lakanal Was comparatively neglected for several generations 
even in France, until scholars of the Third French Republic paid 
him many posthumous honors. Dawson has made an invaluable con- 
tribution, especially in view of the fact that his book is the first 
full-length biography of Lakanal to be published in the English 
language. 

Lakanal has generally received sound and sympathetic treatment 
from Dawson, but his French detractors and his faults are not ignored. 
“While Lakanal published no books of literary value or of scientific 
or philosophical import, and was not a scholar in the sense of con- 
tributing original discoveries to the field of knowledge,” the author 
states, “‘yet he was a man who had a thirst for learning and a wide 
range of interest in all that pertains to learning.” 

On the political side of the French Revolution, Lakanal played 
“a very minor role.” He was ‘“‘an austere democrat” and, unlike 
Talleyrand, unwilling to compromise with Napoleon. It was on the 
educational and cultural phase of the Revolution that he made an 
outstanding contribution by bringing to “happy fruition?’ institutions 
of education and culture which were the forerunners of similar in- 
stitutions of nineteenth-century France. He is aptly compared with 
Thomas Jefferson in his “profound belief in democracy and public 
education, and in the wide variety of his knowledge and interest in 
the various sciences.” Thus, it was in France, and within a period of : 
five years, that Lakanal made his greatest contribution. 

Beyond his brief tenure as president of the University of Orleans, 
his long career in the United States made little imprint. His 
name is unmentioned in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
whereas La Fayette is accorded more than three pages. Less than one- 
third of Dawson’s work is devoted to Lakanal’s abode here. Because 
of paucity of data, little light is thrown upon his stay of six years in 
Kentucky, and even less is known of his thirteen years’ residence at 
Mobile. In fact, the principal source of knowledge of his life is con- 
tained in fifteen letters written by Lakanal to a friend of revolu- 
tionary days. No comment is made on La Fayette’s visit to Mobile 
in 1825. Economically, Lakanal maintained the status quo, inasmuch 
as he brought 30,000 francs to the United States and carried away 
the same amount. Virtually nothing is known of his private and 
family life. 

The format and the portrait of Lakanal add attractiveness to the 
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‘volume. In its nine chapters are copious footnotes with helpful ex- 
planations. There is an interesting preface and a discriminating 
introduction. The three appendices contain a list of thirty-two let- 
ters, mostly unpublished, from the correspondence of Lakanal, two 
letters written by him, one of which was discovered in the trustees’ 
records of the University of Alabama, and a graphic account of the 
Vine and Olive Colony, containing a list of the original shareholders. 
The bibliography, in a few instances, omits the initials of the author 
and the place and date of publication. Annotations would have been 
most helpful. There is a brief and partially incomplete index of 
names. The book contains a few typographical errors and some 
repetitions. 


A. W. REYNOLDS 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


A Bibliography of Louisiana Books and Pamphlets in the T. P. 
Thompson Collection of the University of Alabama Library. Com- 
piled by Donald E. Thompson. University, Alabama: University of 
Alabama Press, 1947. (Planographed). vii, 182 pp. $1.75. 

When the Index! to his collection (which then numbered about 
6,000 items) was published in 1912, the late Thomas Payne Thompson 
wrote, with pardonable satisfaction, “I am now nearly convinced that 
I have brought together every source-book that may be needed to shed 
light on the past history of Louisiana.”? Mr. Thompson continued to 
add to his library during the remaining twelve years of his life, how- 
ever, and the collection, which was purchased from his estate in 1939 
by the University of Alabama Library, now numbers approximately 
10,000 items. From these Mr. Donald E. Thompson, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Libraries at Alabama, has selected for the present bibliography 
those books and pamphlets which bear Louisiana imprints or which 
are about Louisiana or by Louisiana writers.® 


lIndex to a Collection of Americana (Relating Principally to Louisiana), Art, and 
Miscellanea . . . in the private library of T. P. Thompson (New Orleans, 1912). 
The compiler makes no reference to this work, although he acknowledges his use of 
Thomas P. Thompson's Louisiana Writers Native and Resident, including Others 
whose Books Belong to a Bibliography of that State (New Orleans, 1904). 

“Quoted from a sheet, signed “T. P. T.,” which is inserted in some copies of the 
Index. 


3"For the purpose of this compilation, anyone who lived for several years in the 
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A number of general books and pamphlets which contain sections 
on Louisiana have been included; but such ephemera as menus, school 
or book catalogues, and dance, lecture, and concert programs, have 
been omitted. Unfortunately, for the serious student of Louisiana cul- 
tural and political history, the compiler has also omitted the periodical 
holdings in which the Thompson Collection is believed to be rich, 
and its limited but significant newspaper files. 

The 3,339 entries are arranged under thirty-five subject divisions 

(and subdivisions of subjects), an arrangement which makes readily 
apparent the strengths and weaknesses of the collection. There are 
very substantial sections on “History, Government, and Politics,” 
“Law,” “Medicine,” “Religion,” and “Travel and Exploration.” In 
these pages one meets most of the names which are prominent in the 
roster of early writers about the region: Hennepin, Bossu, Joutel, 
Perrin du Lac, Barbé Marbois, and Le Page du Pratz; Champigny, 
Margry, Robin, Tonti, and Charlevoix. The variety of works ranges 
all the way from Hall’s curious suppressed work, Bliss of Marriage, or 
How to Get a Rich Wife [No. 3261] to Ella Bentley Arthur’s Sonny 
Boy’s Day at the Zoo [No. 2024]; from Magruder’s rare Political, 
Commercial and Moral Reflections on the Late Cession of Louisiana 
(Lexington, Ky., 1803) [No. 1066]* to E. Lionné’s Der Pascha von 
New Orleans (Berlin, 1864) [No. 1936]; and from Mme. Begué and 
Her Recipes (Cincinnati, 1900) [No. 2673] to Het Groote Tafereel 
der Dwaasheid, &c. ({Amsterdam], 1720) [No. 2053], that strange col- 
lection of pieces relating to the operations of John Law and the Mis- 
sissippi Bubble. 


In the presence of such abundance one is perhaps the more sur- 
prised to learn that there are only seven items listed in the “Geology” 
section, eleven in that on “Mardi Gras,” and eleven each for New 
Orleans and for Louisiana in “Maps.” But the scope and fullness of 
the collection are most impressive, despite these facts, and despite the 
absence of manuscripts, of Les Cenelles, of Hennepin’s 1683 Paris first 
edition. 


state, though he may not have been a native, has been considered a Louisianian.” 
Introduction, p. iii. ; 
4See also The Library of Mr. Simon J. Schwartz, New Orleans, La., Sold by hts 
Order (N. Y.: The Anderson Galleries, 1926), Part I, No. 580. 
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There are brief annotations to some of the entries by the compiler. 
These are unequal in quality, and few of them are significantly in- 
formative; some appear quite gratuitous. It is not apparent that the 
most effective use has been made of some of the available standard 
works in this field which might have been serviceable here.5 More 
detail and precision would have occassionally been appropriate in the 
transcriptions: for example, in that for No. 1039, which is identified 
merely as [Ordinances by Governor Don Alexandre O'Reilly. New 
Orleans, 1769] 32 p.” This would appear to be the excessively rare and 
important Instructions sur la maniére de former et de dresser les 
Procés Civils et Criminels;* but one can not be sure from the entry, 
and the annotation is merely, “In French.” 


In the section on “Biographies” the arrangement alphabetically by 
the subjects of the biographies is confusing because of the use of the 
biographer’s name as the entry-word in each case. 

A rather full index, by authors and subjects, both facilitates ready 
access to a desired item, and helps offset a few somewhat questionable 
classifications of entries.7? The transcriptions, for the most part, appear 
to have been carefully made, although there are a few disfiguring 
typographical errors.® 

Careful students of the field covered by this bibliography are cer- 
tain to find it useful, not only as a convenient and welcome introduc- 


5For example, Edward LaRocque Tinker, Les Ecrits de Langue Francaise en Lou- 
isiane au XIXe Siécle: Essaias Biographiques et Bibliographiques (Paris: Librairie 
Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1932); Ruby Van Allen Caulfield, The French Liter- 
ature of Louisiana (N. Y.: Institute of French Studies, Columbia University, 1929); 
Alexander Nicholas De Menil, The Literature of the Louisiana Territory (St Louis: 
St. Louis News Company, 1904); Douglas C. McMurtrie, Early Printing in New 
Orleans 1764-1810 with a Bibliography of the Issues of the Louisiana Press (New 
Orleans: Searcy and Pfaff, Ltd., 1929), and Louisiana Imprints, 1768-1810; in Sup- 
plement to the Bibliography in Early Printing in New Orleans” (Hattiesburg, Miss.: 
‘fhe Book Farm, 1942); as well as the Index and Schwartz Catalogue previously 
mentioned. 

6See Index, p. 131; Schwartz Catalogue, Part I, No. 682. 

7™The Abbé Rouquette’s sardonic diatribe on George W. Cable’s The Grandissimes, 
entitled A Critical Dialogue between Aboo and Caboo, is entered in the section of 
“Novels and Short Stories.” Het Groote Tafereel der Dwaasheid is entered with 
“Poetry.” 


8Such as the misspelling of the surname of William Von Phul (No. 577) in the 
main entry and Index. 
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tion to the T. P. Thompson Collection itself, but as a general and 
comprehensive guide to Louisiana-in-print which is scarcely ap- 
proached by any similar work. It would certainly have given joy to 
the resourceful and generous collector who built this important Loui- 
siana library, and who said, “Any student who desires to refer to my 
books is welcome, as I look upon myself rather as a custodian, than 
an owner.’”® 


Having seen the bibliography in typescript only, I can not com- 
ment upon its physical appearance and format in published form. 


A bibliography of the non-Louisiana material in the Thompson 
Collection is planned for subsequent release. 


GARLAND F. TAYLOR 


The Howard-Tilton Memorial Library 


®8Quoted from the sheet inserted in the Index. 
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News and Notices 


Tue ALABAMA HisTorICAL ASSOCIATION 
First ANNUAL MEETING 


Montgomery, Alabama, Saturday, April 17, 1948, 
Jefferson Davis Hotel 


Joint Hosts: Huntingdon College and the Department of Archives 
and History 


PROGRAM 


10:30 Morning Session—James F. Sulzby, Jr., President of the Associ- 
ation, presiding. 

Addresses: James M. Torbert’s 1848 Day Book—Peter A. Bran- 
non, Curator, Department of Archives and History, Mont- 
gomery. 

Ante-Bellum Mobile: Alabama’s Agricultural Emporium—Dr. 
Weymouth T. Jordan, Auburn. 

Discussion Leaders: William H. Brantley, Jr., Birmingham; 
Rucker Agee, Birmingham. 


12:30 Luncheon Session—Dr. George R. Stuart, President, Birming- 

ham-Southern College, presiding. 

Invocation: Dr. James H. Chapman, Howard College. 

Montgomery Welcomes the First Annual Meeting—Judge Wal- 
ter B. Jones, Montgomery. 

Response: John W. Lapsley, Selma. 

Remarks: The Alabama Review—Dr. W. Stanley Hoole, Uni- 
versity. 

Gorgas for the Hall of Fame—Thomas W. Martin, Birming- 
ham. 

President’s Annual Address—James F, Sulzby, Jr., Birmingham 

Business and election of officers. » 


2:30 Afternoon Guest of Honor Session—Dr. A. B. Moore, Univer- 
sity, presiding. 
Some Pioneer Alabama Historians—Dr. Wendell H. Stephen- 
son, Tulane University. 
4:00 Adjournment. 
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